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ALL THE 
SECRETARIAL 
SERVICE 


In the average office, dictation 
starts at 10, stops at 3. The theo- 
retical 100% secretarial day is 
really a 50% day! 

Offices that use EDIPHONE Voice 
Writing get full-time secretarial 
service! Dictators talk to their 
Ediphones—at any time. There is 
no waiting ...no effort! Work 
flows. Because Voice Writing gives 
100% secretarial service, it helps 
eliminate overtime for “skeleton” 
office forces during vacations. 

Have you seen the new PRO- 
TECHNIC EDIPHONE? Its mechanism 
is completely enclosed, electri- 
cally controlled! And it features 
Edison's principle of “Balanced 
Voice Writing” which makes 


dictation easier, faster. 

We will be glad to prove to you that 
Voice Writing can increase your firm's 
business capacity 20%-to-50%. 


Secretarial Service 
ALL the Time 


For detailed information—tele- 
phoneorwrite The Ediphone. 


WORLD-WIDE SERVICE 


mar CL Edivon 


ORANGE, N.J. U.S.A. 
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PLANOGRAPH 


Quick - Accurate - Economical 


PARTICULARLY EFFECTIVE IN THE 
PRODUCTION OF 
Audit Reports Forms 
Bills of Lading General Letters 
Bulletins Graphs 
Charts Specifications 
Circulars Statistics 
Division Sheets Surveys 
Drawings Tariffs 
Exhibits 
Samples Submitted on Request 


EDWARD KEOGH 
PRINTING COMPANY 


Tariff Printers and Planographers 
Keogh Building 
730-738 W. Van Buren Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


IMPANY 


GREAT SS 
WHITE \ 
FLEET 


Regular Freight and Passenger Service 
BETWEEN 
New York, New Orleans, Boston and San Francisco 
AND 


Cuba, Jamaica, Panama, Colombia, Costa Rica, 
Guatemala, Honduras, British Honduras, 
Mexico, Nicaragua, Salvador. 


Weekly service with transshipment at Cristobal (Canal 
Zone) to West Coast Ports of Central America, South 
America and Mexico at differential rates. Through 
bil's of lading to all points. 


Shipments to El Salvador handled expedi- 
tiously via Puerto Barrios, Guatemala and the 
International Railways of Central America. 


For Rates and Other Information Address: 
FREIGHT TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT 


sty Pier 8, North River, New Yerk, N. Y. 
“ Ponear't 1001 Fourth 8t., 111 W. Washington 8t., 
SE) > San Francisco, Callf. Chicago, Ill. 
Se De RS Long Wharf, 821 St. Charles St., 
Boston, Mass. New Orleans, La. 
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“THES LITTLE PIG 





@ Pigs on the hoof in Chicago soon become pork in 
eastern markets. Erie plays an important part in this 
speedy transition from stockyards to counter. Erie’s 
careful handling and fast hauling of livestock and poul- 
try reduce shrinkage, increase the shippers’ profits and 
lower shipping costs. @To shippers of all types of 
freight Erie’s on-time delivery service presents time- 
saving and profit-making advantages. When specifying 


routing of shipments consult the Erie representative 


in your territory. His services are yours for the asking. 
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Our Platform 


A permanent transportation institute, supported by 


all interested in sound policies, for the purpose of 


setting forth facts without bias. 

Private ownership and operation of railroad and 
motor transport and take the government out of the 
ocean and inland waterway transportation business. 

Keep politics out of rate-making. 

A scientific determination by competent and un- 
biased investigation as to whether commercial motor 
vehicles are paying their fair share of the cost of high- 
ways used by them in their business, and a uniform ap- 
plication of the principles thus arrived at. 

Proper payment by inland waterway transport for 
the use of the waterways as a place of doing business. 

Equalization of regulation of the various agencies 
of transport and jurisdiction over all of them by the 
same body or coordinated bodies. 

Non-discriminatory and reasonable rates for ship- 
pers, but a rate level high enough to give the transport 
agencies the adequate revenue prescribed by sound public 

olicy. 
: A traffic department, in charge of a capable traffic 
man, for every business concern doing any considerable 
amount ef shipping, and a realization by industrial traffic 
men that they must equip themselves to give the sort of 
service that will justify employing them. 





THE POSTAGE FRANK GRAFT 
E are in receipt of a communication from St. Louis, 
the force of which is not increased by the fact that 
the writer is anonymous, but which, nevertheless, con- 
tains facts of which we have no doubt and makes a point 
that ought to be made many times more than it has al- 
ready been made. 

Enclosed is an envelope bearing the imprint, “In- 
land Waterways Corporation, Operating the Federal 
Lines—Official Business—Penalty for Private 
Use, $300,” and the writer says: “I received ten such en- 
velopes (all the others 914 by 121% inches) this morning, 
each containing one sheet of a tariff or other communi- 
cation (one contained two sheets) and all franked. This 
would be thirty cents if they had to pay postage and 
you could multiply this by many thousands each day. 
That is one of the reasons why other people have to pay 
three cents per ounce so as to pay the difference, and 
probably another reason why the barge line can show a 
paper profit for the year.” 


Barge 


June 9, 1934 





Number 23 





This is a graft to which we have before called at- 
tention. It is not confined to the barge line, but is made 
use of by members of Congress and other government 
officials in their private business, one method being the 
circulation of the Congressional Record for campaign 
purposes. We were never more surprised than when, last 
year, we received a personal letter from Harry New, then 
U. S. Commissioner to the Chicago Century of Progress, 
with a postage stamp pasted over that part of the enve- 
lope that would have entitled it to pass under govern- 
ment frank. Such conscientiousness is rare and just a 
drop of virtue in the great ocean of graft. 

If anyone will tell us why the business of the barge 
line should be conducted under government frank when 
transacted through the mails we should be obliged. This 
is, perhaps, a small matter, but “many a mickle makes a 
muckle”’—and, besides, it is indicative of methods of do- 
ing business. Postage is an expense sometimes little 
reckoned with, but if we, in our business, had to pay none 
our profit and loss statement would have quite a differ- 
ent look, 


WHEN GOOD SENSE IS HERESY 

HOUGH we differ radically with Mr. Eastman, the 

federal coordinator of transportation, with respect to 
the efficacy of public ownership of transportation facili- 
ties, and do not, of course, mean to say that we agree 
with him entirely in all other matters, we are more and 
more impressed with his good sense, his mastery of de- 
tails, his conscientiousness, his tolerance, his unfailing 
good humor, and finally, his frankness, All these quali- 
ties are illustrated in his address this week before the 
New York Bond Club, but none more so than the last 
mentioned. He has been frank in admitting that the 
emergency transportation act under which he is fune- 
tioning as coordinator is so inconsistent with the “new 
deal” policies that he has become an investigator rather 
than a coordinator or a doer of things calculated to bring 
about economy—and his frankness has been the more ad- 
mirable because the inclination of the ordinary man in his 
position would be at least to ignore in his public utter- 
ances the inconsistencies in the policies of his chief, the 
President of the United States; but in his New York 
speech referred to his frankness becomes little less than 
heresy. 

Speaking of opportunities for greater use of light- 
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weight metals in the construction of railroad equipment, 
he said the prevailing high prices of those metals would 
prove a serious obstacle, and that they could and should 
be reduced. “Much money has been made in the past in 
sales to and other business dealings with the railroads,” 
said he. “Much business can be done with the railroads 
in the future, but it is essential that the opportunities be 
most carefully nursed and cultivated. No better way 
exists than to bring down prices to the lowest possible 
level. If this is not done, the opportunities are very 
likely to be lost or greatly curtailed.” : 

To all this we say, “Amen,” though our heresy does 
not require as much courage in the expression of it as, 
perhaps, does Mr. Eastman’s—and it is not even heresy 
on our part—merely disagreement—because we are no 
part of the national administration with its N. R. A. and 
other phases of the “new deal.” If there ever was an in- 
sane idea for the cure of a business depression it is that 
prices must be driven upwards; the ordinary business 
mind—perhaps not rising to the high quality of the gray 
matter used by members of the brain trust—can grasp 
only the idea that the way to induce business is to lower 
prices. Certainly, we have many readers in the shipper 
classification who have argued in season and out of sea- 
son that the way for the railroads to revive their fainting 
revenue was to reduce rates and, thus, get more business; 
we wonder if these are applying the same logic to the 
theories that are nowadays being put forth from Wash- 
ington, or whether they, too, are “falling for” the new 
idea that the way to restore prosperity is to inflate prices ; 
perhaps they differentiate between prices of commodities 
and prices of transportation. 





We do not know how far Mr. Eastman himself might 
go in condemning the new theory, but at least he has 
pointed out one way in which high prices benefit nobody 
and in which lower prices would benefit a great many 
people. He remarked in his New York speech that, though 
he was associated with the administration, he was mor- 
tified to say that few had been willing to accord him a 
place in the “brain trust.” We think he is all right where 
he is, but we would be glad to see the brain trust—if it is 
to continue—reorganized and Mr. Eastman and some 
others like him appointed to it; we think he could be of 
great value in this wider sphere. If the President of the 
United States is to have a brain trust and to follow its 
advice, we are for one with real brains—and by brains 
we do not mean merely a mass of coagulated gray ma- 
terial lodged in the skull, but what is more commonly 
known as horse sense. 





POLITICAL RATE-MAKING 


E are not disputing the power and the right of 

Congress to make railroad freight rates; we are 
not passing on the plea that the present level of rates 
in the southeast puts that section of the country at a 
disadvantage in comparison with the rest of the country; 
but we desire to know what is the use of an Interstate 
Commerce Commission if, on complaint of an individual, 
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an interest, a community, or a section of the country 
Congress is to take out of the hands of the Commissiq, ; 
—to which it has delegated it—the function of regulaif 
ing freight rates, as is proposed by the resolutions ¢ ; 
Senator George and Representative Vinson, of Georgia? F 

The complaint of that section of the country may of 
may not be justified by the facts; the Interstate Conf 
merce Commission is the body that should determin 
that question; it can do so better than Congress, ani 
without political prejudice; if the resolutions prevailfy 
the result will be an attempt at political rate-making > 
if, after the investigations held under those resolutions® oh 
Congress should take action to satisfy the complainants, ; Th 
we should have actual political rate-making. This is th - 
be avoided, not only because it is not the proper way tif) Je 
proceed, but because it would set a precedent that would i 
cause all sorts of confusion in the future. The Inter at 
state Commerce Commission is and should continue toP 
be the body that passes on freight rates. It may noth m 
always decide rightly—of course, those who lose their he 
cases before it will agree to that—but it is at least af} wy 
likely as Congress to be right, and to take control out of ) th 

: , pl 
its hands in this or any other case would be unwar- 
ranted. Surely, even in these times, there should be 


some sort of orderly procedure and regard for approved 
standards. Congress conducting a freight rate inquiry f 
would be nothing less than a vaudeville entertainment. 

At the most, if Congress desires to have the kind of { 
information indicated in the resolutions, it should call 
on the Commission for it. Under the terms of the reso- 
lutions, congressional committees, it is presumed, would 
hear the conflicting contentions of spokesmen for various 
sections of the country and, after they had heard, they 
would not know what to do with the information ob- 
tained. Calling on the Commission for information 
might not serve political purposes, though the Commis- 
sion would be more or less “put on the spot.” 

One would think that, with the futility of the Hoch- 
Smith rate structure investigations fresh in mind, it 
would hardly be proposed that investigation by congres- 
sional committees of the rate structure should be made. 
The Hoch-Smith investigations were the product of 
political interference with the rate-making procedure of 
the body of experts set up by Congress in one of its sane 
moments to do a job it recognized that it could not itself 
do. Instead of clarifying the rate situation, the Hoch- 
Smith investigations muddied the waters and caused 
widespread uncertainty as to rate relationships. After 
years of attempted compliance with the resolution, the 
Commission finally told Congress that that was not the 
way to try to regulate rates. 

The George and Vinson rate resolutions are to be 
condemned because they are, as a practical matter, of- 
fered in behalf of one section of the United States in 
an attempt to obtain a better adjustment of freight rates 
for that section. By introducing the resolutions, the 
authors assert lack of confidence in the Commission or 
lack of confidence in the ability of proper representatives 

(Continued on page 1080) 
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June 9, 1934 





Current Topics in 
Washington 





Now the June bride is listening to 
that beautiful song written by Regi- 
nald DeKoven, “Oh, promise me that 
some day you and I,” etc., and sung, 
without any reason for it in his “Robin Hood,” except to give 
Jessie Bartlett Davis a worthy solo. 

In the older days, really sensitive brides who took their 
membership in the W. C. T. U. very seriously, perhaps balked 
at having that song sung, on account of the locale of one of its 
earliest renditions, if not a rehearsal. 

The newspaper brethren and others of the Bohemian ele- 
ment in Washington heard one of its earliest renditions in 
“Shoemaker’s.” That is the place where the gin rickey was 
invented—the place where the bottled goods, all of fine quality, 
were kept in the front part of the room so that he who entered 
the place thought he was entering a warehouse, That was the 
place where the idea of displacing a cobweb was treason. 

DeKoven and other intellectuals—real intellectuals, not the 
imitation that infested other places that tried to get the glamour 
of Shoemaker’s—gathered there and tried out their efforts on 
each other every now and then. That is how the now almost 
wholly religious song got one of its earliest trials, where some- 
times, but not often, the brethren got real jolly and sang, “For 
he’s a jolly good fellow.” 


Oh, Promise Me 
That Some Day, Etc. 





When June came in, the members 
of the Federal Reserve Bank system 
had in their vaults a new high of re- 
serves for the protection of their de- 
positors totaling $3,767,000,000. That 
vast reserve was 40 per cent higher 


Woe in the Country 
for Its Lack 
of Confidence 


than the peak in 1929. 

Bankers and financiers have no trouble in interpreting such 
figures. Men whose daily balance is about thirty cents may 
not sense the meaning of such reserves against deposits. 

Bluntly stated, the owners of money are afraid to invest it. 
They don’t know of things, stocks or bonds, worth buying by a 
man who is opposed to foolish gambling, such, for instance, as 
“playing numbers.” They want more than one chance in 600 of 
getting their money back. Wherefore, the money lies in bank 
vaults and is called reserves because it can all be used to pay 
such depositors as may wish to draw any of it. 

Clogged banks such as now exist are definite signs of dis- 
tress—as definite, it might be suggested, as bread lines, Long 
continuance of such a condition would put many banks out of 
business. They must lend the money entrusted to them if they 
would earn anything for their stockholders. The time is near 
at hand in home communities, when, it is feared, the interest 
rate on savings accounts will be greatly reduced if not wholly 
eliminated. 

Whatever the cause of the lack of confidence may be, the 
fact is that it is here and the country faces the anomaly of too 
much of everything, including money, except confidence. The 
government’s going into competition with its citizens may be 
one of the causes of the lack of confidence. The proposal to 
canalize the St. Lawrence to produce power and transportation 
will not, even if the proposal may be comatose, tend to create 
confidence in the ability of the railroads in the area of the in- 
fluence of the proposed waterway to earn dividends on their 
stock or even pay interest on their bonds. Nor is the prospect 
of the government selling electricity in competition with its 
citizens tending to create confidence in the stock of coal mines 
that produce the coal now used to produce electricity or the 
stock of the privately owned electric plants, even if they are 
_— in the much talked about but never proved to exist “power 
rust.” 

A bank in Washington may be used as a “horrible example” 
of the paralyzing effect of the lack of confidence. Under the law 
it is required to keep a reserve against its deposits of $1,600,000. 
But it has in its vaults, $11,000,000. That money literally has 
no place to go. The bank can think of no investments in which 
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it hag confidence enough to take the risk of lending the money 


of its customers. The customers are equally unaware of where 
they may find something that may reasonably be expected to 
assure a return of money put into it. 

Some of the lack of confidence, it may be submitted, arises 
from the acts of the government itself. Its relief measures, in 
a number of instances have been given the aspect of permanent 
ventures by the government into business in which its tax payers 
are also engaged. 

The relief plans of the government may not have been sub- 
ject to much criticism at first because they were for immediate 
relief only. But, some of the men who are operating relief 
agency people may not be socialists, but it may be suggested 
keep government in competition with its own citizens. The relief 
agency people may not be solicitists, but it may be suggested 
that they like being on a government pay roll. It will take a 
real revolution, it is believed, to get some of them off the roll, 
such is the attraction of a job that enables one to poke his nose 
into the affairs of his neighbor, 





Noting that, in practically every 
speech Coordinator Eastman made, he 
said he feared or implied that he feared, 
the country would have to come to “pub- 
lic” ownership and operation of railroads, 
Carlisle Bargeron, a Washington colum- 
nist, dubbed Mr. Eastman the “great fearer.” The columnist’s 
words might be taken to mean that he was accusing Mr, Eastman 
of subtle propaganda in favor of government ownership and 
operation. This is the way the coordinator, at the expense of 
the columnist, turned the thing to his own advantage, in a speech 
to the New York Bond Club (elsewhere in this issue): 


Eastman Would 
Not Corrupt 
New York Bankers 


One final word before closing. In recent addresses I have ven- 
tured to suggest very briefly that the country ought to be giving 
thought to the subject of public ownership and operation of the rail- 
roads, including its dangers and possible safeguards against them, 
because this method of conducting the business may ultimately prove 
to be necessary. I find that these casual comments have been re- 
garded by some as a subtle and very insidious form of propaganda. 
Not wishing to expose New York bankers to any such danger, I shall 
omit my usual reference to the subject. 





When the NRA codes governing the 
pressing of trousers, the cutting of hair, 
and things of that sort were lifted from 
the shoulders of the men engaged in such 
services it was intimated that it was an 
act of grace on the part of the national 


Why Service 
Codes Were 
Scrapped by NRA 


government. 


That may be so. However, some of those who have been 
turning over in their minds questions about the constitutionality 
of the construction that must have been placed on the national 
industrial recovery act to enable the NRA to prescribe or ap- 
prove codes for some of the services covered by them, are 
inclined to the opinion that the NRA dropped the codes for the 
same reason that a sane person drops a hot potato. 

The language of the recovery act is general. It declares that 
there is a “national emergency ... which burdens interstate 
and foreign commerce” and declares it to be the “policy of Con- 
gress to remove obstructions to the free flow of interstate and 
foreign commerce which tend to diminish the amount thereof.” 
The methods of removal are codes of fair competition, agree- 
ments and licenses. 

To charge less than 50 cents for a hair cut or 40 cents for 
pressing a pair of trousers may place a burden on interstate 
commerce. There are, however, many who have made a living 
in managing cases arising under the commerce clause of the 
Constitution who find it impossible to imagine facts that would 
convince the court of last resort that the burden placed on 
commerce among the states by failure to charge the sums men- 
tioned was such a burden as could be singled out and shown to 
be susceptible of being dealt with under the commerce clause. 

In other words, retention of those codes, it is believed, 
created a definite danger of a case being carried to the Supreme 
Court and decided against the NRA in such emphatic language 
as to produce a deleterious effect on all the codes intended 
primarily to regulate production under pretense of regulating the 
commerce in commodities after they have been produced, A 
large percentage of the codes seem to be obviously intended to 
regulate production rather than commerce. It is believed that 
the policy makers of the NRA argued among themselves that 
they were running an unnecessary risk of coming a cropper in 
the courts about things of no real importance, by retaining such 
codes. 

Nearly every time a trouser-presser was haled into court, 
there was an unfavorable public reaction, especially if the man 
taken to court was a little fellow who did his own work and 
the complaining witness was a large establishment with an 
elaborate organization, Prosecutions of that sort nearly always 
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resulted in publicity tending to give the reader of the newspaper 
the idea that the code was made for the benefit of the big fellow 
in his competition with the little one who was scratching hard 
in an effort to make a living for one family. Publicity of that 
sort was not good for the NRA. 


American printers ink, according 
to C. C. Concannon, chief of the De- 
partment of Commerce chemical divi- 
sion, exported, in the first quarter of 
this year, totaled 1,402,000 pounds, an 
increase of about 40 per cent in 
quantity and 26.5 per cent in value compared with the first 
quarter in 1933. 

Being a statistician, for this purpose at least, and not an 
economist or historian, Mr. Concannon does not undertake to 
say what has happened that foreigners “have been given furi- 
ously to think,” as the French would phrase the thought, so that 
they need so much more American ink than in the first quarter 
of last year. Possibly they are devising new ways to say they 
will not pay their war debts.—A. E. H. 


POLITICAL RATE-MAKING 
(Continued from page 1078) 


of the section to obtain relief to which they may be en- 
titled from the Commission. For Congress to take a 
rate case out of the hands of the Commission would be as 
vicious as for it to take a case out of the hands of a 
court—if it had the power to do so. 


Drops of American 
Ink Going Abroad to 
Make Foreigners Think 





REVENUE FREIGHT LOADING 


Revenue freight loading the week ended June 2, which in- 
cluded Memorial Day, totaled 578,541 cars, according to the 
American Railway Association. This was a decrease of 46,026 
cars below the preceding week, but an increase of 65,567 over 
the corresponding week in 1933 and 131,129 over the correspond- 
ing week of 1932, the figures for each of the three years being 
reduced on account of the holiday. Miscellaneous freight totaled 
229,482 cars; merchandise, 143,656; grain and products, 27,146; 
forest products, 24,396; ore, 30,319; coal, 100,715; coke, 7,068; 
livestock, 15,759. 

Loading. of revenue freight the week ended May 26 totaled 
624,567 cars, according to the car service division of the Amer- 
ican Railway Association. (See Traffic World, June 2.) This 
was an increase of 13,425 cars above the preceding week, 79,016 
cars above the corresponding week in 1933, and 103,318 cars 
above the corresponding week in 1932. 

Miscellaneous freight loading the week ended May 26 totaled 
244,171 cars, an increase of 2,751 cars above the preceding week, 
34,914 cars above the corresponding week in 1933, and 48,343 
cars above the corresponding week in 1932. 

Loading of merchandise less than carload lot freight totaled 
164,111 cars, a decrease of 111 cars below the preceding week 
this year, 2,637 cars below the corresponding week in 1933, and 
16,397 cars below the same week in 1932. 

Grain and grain products loading totaled 28,252 cars, a 
decrease of 365 cars below the preceding week, 6,230 cars be- 
low the corresponding week in 1933, and 3,756 cars below the 
same week in 1932. In the western districts alone, grain and 
grain products loading for the week ended May 26 totaled 17,588 
cars, a decrease of 6,121 cars below the same week in 1933. 

Forest products loading totaled 25,894 cars, an increase of 
987 cars above the preceding week, 3,074 cars above the same 
week in 1933, and 7,891 cars above the same week in 1932. 

Ore loading amounted to 29,832 cars, an increase of 4,848 
cars above the preceding week, 19,304 cars above the correspond- 
ing week in 1933, and 27,288 cars above the corresponding week 
in 1932. 

Coal loading amounted to 109,077 cars, an increase of 5,165 
cars above the preceding week, 26,697 cars above the corre- 
sponding week in 1933 and 36,225 cars above the same week 
in 1932. 

Coke loading amounted to 6,945 cars, an increase of 89 cars 

above the preceding week, 2,783 cars above the same week 
in 1933, and 3,743 cars above the same week in 1932. 

Live stock loading amounted to 16,285 cars, an increase of 
61 cars above the preceding week, 1,111 cars above the same 
week in 1933, but 19 cars below the same week in 1932. In the 
western districts alone, loading of live stock for the week ended 
May 26 totaled 12,868 cars, an increase of 1,053 cars above the 
same week in 1933. 

All districts except the Southwestern reported increases for 
the week of May 26 compared with the corresponding week in 
19338. All districts, however, reported increases compared with 
the corresponding week in 1932. 
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Revenue freight loading by districts the week ended May 
26 and for the corresponding period last year was reported as 
follows: 


Eastern district: Grain and grain products, 4,947 and 5,218; live 
stock, 1,348 and 1,288; coal, 27,404 and 20,121; coke, 1,813 and 1,259. 
forest products, 1,580 and 1,487; ore, 2,475 and 1,262; merchandise 
L. C. L., 44,373 and 45,586; miscellaneous, 60,214 and 52,004; total, 
1934, 144,154; 1933, 128,225; 1932, 122,144, 

Allegheny district: Grain and grain products, 2,612 and 2,598; live 
stock, 1,118 and 963; coal, 30,481 and 20,181; coke, 2,915 and 1,581. 
forest products, 1,096 and 1,157; ore, 6,033 and 1,509; merchandise, LI, 
Cc. L., 30,277 and 33,430; miscellaneous, 51,712 and 41,170; total, 1934, 
126,244; 1933, 102,589; 1932, 101,881. 

Pocahontas district: Grain and grain products, 318 and 249; live 
stock, 64 and 108; coal, 30,471 and 23,726; coke, 586 and 178; forest 
products, 674 and 606; ore, 45 and 54; merchandise, L. C. L., 5,242 and 
5,120; miscellaneous, 5,651 and 5,308; total, 1934, 43,051; 1933, 35,349: 
1932, 32,287. 

Southern district: Grain and grain products, 2,787 and 2,708; live 
stock, 887 and 1,000; coal, 11,822 and 9,302; coke, 324 and 267; forest 
products, 7,224 and 7,481; ore, 480 and 311; merchandise, L. C. L., 28,- 
314 and 28,443; miscellaneous, 35,347 and 32,234; total, 1934, 87,185; 
1933, 81,746; 1932, 76,865. 

Northwestern district: Grain and grain products, 6,665 and 10,- 
731; live stock, 4,305 and 3,523; coal, 3,481 and 2,546; coke, 1,077 and 
734; forest products, 7,699 and 6,111; ore, 18,960 and 5,908; merchan- 
dise, L. C. L., 20,118 and 19,049; miscellaneous, 27,721 and 21,180; total, 
1934, 90,026; 1033, 69,782; 1932, 62,116. 

Central Western district: Grain and grain products, 7,461 and 
9,356; live stock, 6,919 and 6,316; coal, 4,093 and 5,012; coke, 127 and 
65; forest products, 4,413 and 3,458; ore, 1,592 and 1,301; merchandise, 
L. C. L., 23,179 and 22,843; miscellaneous, 38,753 and 31,680; total, 
1934, 86,537; 1933, 80,031; 1932, 81,162. 

Southwestern district: Grain and grain products, 3,462 and 3,622; 
live stock, 1,644 and 1,976; coal, 1,325 and 1,492; coke, 103 and 738; 
forest products, 3,208 and 2,520; ore, 247 and 183; merchandise, L. C, 
L., 12,608 and 12,277; miscellaneous, 24,773 and 25,681; total, 1934, 47,- 
370; 1933, 47,829; 1932, 44,794. 

Total, all roads: Grain and grain products, 28,252 and 34,482; live 
stock, 16,285 and 15,174; coal, 109,077 and 82,380; coke, 6,945 and 4,162; 
forest products, 25,894 and 22,820; ore, 29,832 and 10,528; merchandise, 
L. C. L., 164,111 and 166,748; miscellaneous, 244,171 and 209,257; total, 
1934, 624,567; 1933, 545,551; 1932, 521,249. 


Loading of revenue freight in 1934 compared with the two 
previous years follows: 


1934 1933 1932 
2,177,562 1,924,208 ,266,771 
1,970,566 "243,291 
2,354,521 : 
2/025,564 q 

527,118 533,951 

534,806 517,260 

535,719 515,628 

545,551 521,249 


10,418,053 11,653,051 


Four weeks in January 
Four weeks in February 
Five weeks in March 
Four weeks in April 
Week ended May 5 
Week ended May 12 
Week ended May 19 
Week ended May 26 
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EASTERN BRICK RATES 
The Commission, in announcing the institution of No. 26515, 
eastern brick rates (see Traffic World, June 2), said: 


The uniform brick list as prescribed in National Paving Brick 
Mfrs. Asso. vs. A. & V. Ry. Co., 68 I. C. C. 2138, has been in effect in 
most of the territory east of the Rocky Mountains during the past 
ten or more years. During this time there has been no serious com- 
plaint against the list itself but there has been many complaints 
against individual rates on various articles included in the uniform 
brick list as well as on common brick within official territory. The 
frequency of such complaints indicates general dissatisfaction with the 
adjustment. This investigation is therefore directed primarily to the 
rates on the articles in uniform brick list and on common brick as 
distinguished from the list itself, but if during the course of the in- 
vestigation it should appear that there is serious objection the uniform 
brick list, testimony relating thereto will be admitted. 

The intrastate rates have not been included within the scope of 
the investigation but the Commission appreciates the desirability of 
harmony between the intrastate and the interstate rates and will 
seek the advice and assistance of the State Commissions in carrying 
on the investigation. 

Among the important subjects which should be developed at the 
hearing are: 

(a) Changed conditions which seem to render obsolete the rate- 
making principles which controlled when the rates on the uniform 
brick list were prescribed in 1922. 

(b) The propriety of a level of rates in official territory more in 
harmony with the generally-accepted principle that the commodity 
level within that territory should at least be no higher than within 
the other major territories. 

(c) The propriety of a uniform level of rates throughout official 
territory. 

(d) The desirability of modifying the definition of common brick. 

(e) If testimony is offered with respect to the propriety of pre- 
scribing rates on the uniform brick list and on common brick based 
upon an appropriate percentage of the corresponding first-class rates, 
it will be received. 

The dates and points at which hearings will be held will be an- 
nounced later. 


FINAL VALUATIONS 


Valuation No. 1158, Twin Branch Railroad Co., opinion No. B-923, 
45 Val. Rep. 832-42. Final value of the property owned and used, 
oer and of property used but not owned, $105,000, as of December 
31, 1927. 


CHANGES IN DOCKET 


Hearing in I. & S. 3905, Lumber from South Carolina and Georgia 
to Florida, and |. & S. 3980, and 1st supplemental order, assigned for 
June 6, at Jacksonville, Fla., before Examiner Shanafelt, was canceled. 
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Decisions of Interstate Commerce Commission 





TRUCKER COMPLAINT DISMISSED 


66 HE record is convincing that the railroads, as now consti- 

tuted, cannot compete for traffic on an equal basis with 
express or truck service which offer superior forms of transpor- 
tation,’ said the Commission, division 4, in its report dismissing 
No. 258538, American Highway Freight Associations, Inc., vs. 
Southeastern Express Co. et al. (see Traffic World, June 2). 
The Commission dismissed the complaint, finding that the less- 


'than-carload express rates of the Southeastern Express Co. be- 
‘tween points in the southeast, established to meet motor truck 
‘competition had not been shown to be in violation of sections 


1, 2 or 6 of the interstate commerce act, or of section 1 of the 
Elkins act. 
Within the meaning of the same statutory provisions, the 


' Commission said, operation of the express company under con- 
' tracts with the defendant rail lines had not been shown to con- 


stitute an unlawful device. 

The complaining association alleged that the arrangements 
and practices between the express company and the rail de- 
fendants, largely the railroads constituting the Southern Railway 
System, applicable in connection with less-than-carload interstate 
traffic transported between points in the southeast in express 
service over the railroad lines, with store-door pick-up and deliv- 
ery, at rates no higher and generally less than the regularly 
established less-than-carload freight rates on the same sort of 
traffic from and to the same points, resulted in violations of the 
sections of the two acts mentioned. The trucking association 
sought a cease and desist order. 

When the service was established. the express company, 
with the consent of the railroads, the latter being willing to 
undertake an experiment in an effort to regain traffic that had 
been lost both by them and the express company to the trucks, 
made rates on articles rated fifth class and higher, equal in 
most instances and lower in some, to the less-than-carload 
freight rates. The experiment was begun in 1932 while sur- 
charges were still in effect on freight rates. The new rates, for 
service in express cars on passenger trains, however, were with- 
out surcharges and provided for pick-up and delivery. The result 
was the establishment of rates on merchandise, suitable for 
hauling by motor trucks by express at charges lower than those 
which would have been applicable had the shipper taken the 
freight to the rail terminal and the consignee had taken it from 
the rail terminals. The express company, therefore, was haul- 
ing on point to point rates, instead of on rates made on the 
block or zone basis, 

This report says the commodities upon which the rates 
apply are representative of the bulk of the traffic handled in 
the affected area by motor trucks, numbering about 325. They 
apply for an average distance of about 250 miles although in 
some instances the distances are as great as 350 miles. 


The complainant, the report said, did not contend that the 
contracts between the rail lines and the express company, under 
which the service was and is being rendered, were illegal. It 
argued that the results under the contracts amounted to devices 
through which laws were violated. 


After saying that the express company and the rail de- 
fendants were common carriers subject to its jurisdiction, the 
Commission said, “there is no corporate connection between the 
express company and the railroad defendants.” 


According to the view of the vice-president of the express 
company in charge of traffic, said the report, the truck compa- 
nies would have had entire control of the less-than-carload traffic 
in the affected area if the express company had not reduced its 
rates to meet the situation. The tariffs of the express company, 
says the Commission’s report, were and are issued, as designated 
on the title pages, to meet motor truck competition. The rail- 
roads are not parties to the tariffs. 

The president of the express company testified that since 
1928, considerable express and freight traffic had been lost to 
the highway trucks and that three years ago the loss reached 
Such proportions as to imperil continuation of the express busi- 
ness. Defendants’ evidence showed that since the new arrange- 
ment had been inaugurated up to the time of the hearing last 
year, the tonnage of the express company had increased from 
3,729,267 pounds in September, 1932, to 17,670,937 pounds in 
August, 1933. The revenues increased from $27,192 to $116,822. 

“These figures, coupled with evidence showing that the added 
traffic is being handled at no material increase in cost to the 








express company,” says the report, “are persuasive that the new 
arrangement and service are proving of material benefit to it, 
and, therefore, that the reduced express rates are not unreason- 
ably low.” 

In summing up the matter and leading to the formal findings 
hereinbefore indicated, the Commission said: 


The record is convincing that the railroads, as now constituted, 
can not compete for traffic on an equal basis with express or truck 
service which offer superior forms of transportation. It is also ob- 
vious that any revenue which the railroad defendants now receive 
from this added traffic, as a result of their contracts with the Ex- 
press Company, is revenue over and above that which they would re- 
ceive if they were not parties to these contracts. Complainant has 
failed to establish that such contracts constitute an unlawful device, 
or that section 1 of the Elkins Act is violated. The present situation 
is different from that considered in Atchison Cham. of Com., Atch., 
Kans. vs. Union Pac. R. Co., 196 I. C. C. 149. We there found that 
the railroad company and the trucking company, while in form sepa- 
rate legal entities were in fact one and the same, so that the acts of 
the trucking company were to be regarded as those of the railroad 
company. Consequently, in that case the railroad did all that was 
done. Here the express company and the railroads are separate and 
distinct. All that was and is being done is by the express company. 
The railroads have done, and are doing, nothing. 

No shipper or representative of the shipping public testified in 
support of the complaint. Several interveners representing shipping 
interests supported the position of defendants. Many reasons were 
assigned by them why express service at the present rates should be 
continued. The principal reasons advanced are: that express service 
is necessary in the public interest; that under present economic con- 
ditions jobbers and consumers purchase articles only when needed, 
necessitating an expeditious mode of transportation; that the trucks 
advertised express service at freight rates when they inaugurated 
their service in competition with the railroads, and the Express Com- 
pany is now rendering the same character of service at rates the 
same as, or slightly less than, the contemporaneous freight rates; 
that unless the Express Company is permitted to continue its service 
at such reduced rates shippers will be compelled to resort to truck 
service; and that the Express Company is more dependable in the 
carriage of property, and in financial responsibility, than the average 
truck company. <A witness for an intervener expressed the thought 
that dependability and responsibility are important considerations. 
He testified that some truck service is not dependable, and, through 
experience in handling loss and damage claims, questions their finan- 
cial responsibility. 


COMMISSION REPORTS 


Pyrethrum Flowers 


No. 26167, McLaughlin Gormley King Co. vs. B. & O. et al. By 
division 5. Rate, pyrethrum flowers, carloads, New York, N. Y., 
to Grand Rapids, Mich., between February 11, 1932, and April 
5, 1933, unreasonable to the extent it exceeded 63 cents. Repara- 
tion of $1,059.54 awarded. Applicable third class rate was ap- 
plied. After the flowers moved the rating was reduced to 
fifth class in official territory. The Commission expressed the 
opinion that a rate of 45 per cent of first class would have been 
reasonable for application on the six carloads in question, the 
finding being that the rate was unreasonable to the extent it 
exceeded 63 cents. Commissioner Mahaffie, dissenting, noted 
that the third class rating was in effect, without challenge from 
1909 to 1933 and said that a subsequent reduction did not raise 
a presumption of unreasonableness nor afford a ground for 
reparation, 

Snow Plow Attachments 


No. 26192, T. W. Rosholt Co. vs. Canadian Pacific et al. 
By division 5. Dismissed. Rate, snow plow attachments and 
parts, Portland, Me., to Minneapolis, Minn., not shown to have 
been inapplicable, as alleged. The attachments in question were 
for motor trucks and were shipped in December, 1931. The 
commodities concerned were rated class A carloads, and third 
class, less than carloads. The question was whether the ship- 
ment was a carload or less than a carload, the complainant 
contending for the third class rate. The Commission said the 
complainant had not shown that the less than carload service 
was contracted for by the shipper. Commissioner Farrell dis- 
sented. 

Hogs 


No. 26220, Producers’ Co-Operative Commission Association 
vs. Pennsylvania et al. By division 4. Rates charged, hogs in 
double deck carloads, Columbia City, Etna Green and Inwood, 
Ind., to Lenape, Pa., unreasonable to the extent they exceeded 48.5 
cents from Columbia City, and 49 cents from Etna Green and 
Inwood, on shipments made between October 20 and December 
1, 1931. Reparation of $202.41 awarded to A. D. Strode. The 
shipments were originally consigned to Pittsburgh but were 
reconsigned to Lenape. The Commission, in arriving at the 
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conclusions with respect to rates, used the 53 cent base rate 
from Chicago to New York as the foundation and then scaled 
that rate in accordance with the percentage grouping, citing its 
decision in Eastern Livestock Cases, 165 I. C. C. 277, as authority 
for giving Columbia the 95 per cent group rate and Etna Green 
and Inwood the 96 per cent group rate. 


Blackstrap Molasses 


Fourth section application No. 15261, blackstrap molasses 
to Sikestown, Mo. By division 2. Authority denied to Missouri 
Pacific, in fourth section order No. 11590, to establish and main- 
tain rates, blackstrap molasses, from New Orleans and Baton 
Rouge, La., and points taking group 1 rates as shown in Emer- 
son’s I. C. C. No. 186 to Sikestown, without observing the long 
and short haul part of section 4. The Commission said the 
applicant desired to establish rates on routes west of the Mis 
sissippi the same as via routes east of the river. It pointed out 
that the applicant proposed to maintain rates at intermediate 
points higher than at more distant points for disances substan 
tially less than to Sikestown. 


Waste (Paper 


No. 26161, Bedford Pulp & Paper Co. vs. Bush Terminal 
et al. By division 3. Dismissed. Rates, waste paper and scrap 
pulpboard, carloads, Brooklyn, Long Island City, Maspeth and 
New York, N. Y., Jersey City and Newark, N. J., Philadelphia, 
Pa., and Baltimore, Md., to Big Island, Va., not unreasonable or 
unduly prejudicial. Reasonable rates and reparation were 
sought. 

Maple Flooring 


No. 26245, A. C. Wells, trustee, vs. Alton et al. By division 
3. Rate charged, maple flooring, Menominee, Mich., to Farm- 
ington, Mo., inapplicable. Applicable rate found to have been 39 
cents. That rate found unreasonable to extent it exceeded 35.5 
cents. Reparation of $50.49 awarded. The shipments were 
made in November, 1932. 


Wrought Iron Pipe 


No. 26187, Gypsy Oil Co. vs. C. & N. W. et al. By division 
3. Rates, wrought iron pipe and oil well supplies, Caldwell, 
Haysville and McPherson, Kan., to Wall, S. D., unreasonable to 
the extent they exceeded, on wrought iron pipe, 35 per cent 
and on oil well supplies 48 per cent of the first class rates 
prescribed in Appendix H of the Western Trunk Line Class Rates 
Case, 164 I. C. C. 1, distances to be computed in accordance with 
the formula set forth in the Sinclair case, 168 I. C. C. 449. 
Reparation awarded. Shipments moved between October 31, 
1930, and April 16, 1931. 

Dynamite 


No. 26164, Illinois Powder Manufacturing Co. vs. A. & E. 
By division 3. Dismissed. Rates charged, dynamite, and blast- 
ing powder, shipped between August 27 and October 30, 1930, 
Grafton, Ill., to destinations in Iowa, Missouri, Michigan, South 
Dakota, Nebraska and Wisconsin, found applicable. 


Empty Tank Cars 


No. 25650, Coltexo Corporation et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
By division 2. Dismissed. Charges on new empty tank cars, 
moving on their own wheels, Sharon, Pa., to Hoover, Tex., be- 
tween June 28 and July 25, 1930, found inapplicable. Applicable 
rate unreasonable to extent it exceeded $117.32 a car. Defendants 
authorized to waive collection of the outstanding undercharges 
to the extent that they exceed charges based on the rate found 
reasonable. 

Cement Reparation 


No. 24626, Lone Star Cement Co., Alabama vs. A. T. & S. F. 
et al. By division 4. Upon further hearing amounts of repara- 
tion due complainant under finding in the original report herein, 
191 I. C. C. 101, cement, Spocari, Ala., to points in Missouri, 
Oklahoma and Texas, determined and ordered to be paid. 


Sugar 


Fourth Section Application No. 14992, sugar from Lake 
Charles, La. By division 2. Parties to Johanson’s I. C. C. No. 
2008 authorized, in fourth section order No. 11592, to continue 
over all routes referred to in their petition a rate on sugar, car- 
loads, applicable on import, coastwise and intercoastal traffic 
from Lake Charles, La., to Memphis, Tenn., the same as the 
rates concurrently in effect on like traffic from New Orleans, 
La., to Memphis, Tenn., but not lower than 29.25 cents a 100 
pounds, subject to the lowest combination limitation. 


Spring Assemblies 


No. 26020, Salisbury-Satterlee-Way Co. vs. M. St. P. & S. S. 
M. et al., and a sub number, Same vs. Same, 
Dismissed. 


By division 3. 
Classification rating and second-class rates, spring 
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assemblies, qualified by restrictions or requirements as to com. 
pression of springs, found to have been applicable on complain. 
ant’s shipments, Holland, Mich., to Minneapolis, Minn., between 
November 14, 1929, and October 6, 1930. The Commission foung 
that under the analogous articles rule of the classification the 
second-class ratings and rates applicable on spring assemblies, 
were applicable on the complainant’s shipments. Less-than-car. 
load shipments covered by the sub numbered complaint were 
made between August 21, 1930, and April 8, 1931. The Commis. 
sion found that some of the all-rail shipments were overcharged 
and said that the overcharges should be refunded. Some ship. 
ments were made partly by rail and partly by water. 


Pencil Leads and Erasers 


No. 26010, Wallace Pencil Co. vs. Central of Georgia et al. By 
division 3. Dismissed, Rate, pencil leads and rubber erasers, 
in straight or mixed carloads, Atlanta, Ga., to St. Iouis, Mo. 
not shown to have been unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. The 
complaint, filed May 3, 1933, alleged the third class rate of $1.23, 
applicable on pencil leads and rubber erasers, in straight or 
mixed carloads, was unreasonable and unduly prejudicial. A rate 
of 79 cents for the future and reparation to that basis were 
sought. 

Grain and Products 


No. 25569, Alabama Grocery Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al, 
By division 3. Corrected report. Original report (see Traffic 
World, March 10, p. 447) by omitting from the finding that rates 
on grain and grain products from points in Ohio, Illinois, Indiana, 
Kentucky and Tennessee to destinations in Alabama were not 
unreasonable or unduly prejudicial, the words “‘without prejudice 
to any action which may be taken in Grain and Grain Products— 
Southern Territory Rates, supra.” 


PROPOSED REPORTS 


Butter, Etc. 


No. 26254, Swift & Co. vs. St. L.-S. F. et al. By Examiner 
Leonard Way. Rates, butter, eggs and dressed poultry, Spring- 
field and Nevada, Mo., to destinations east of the Illinois-Indiana 
line, unreasonable to the extent they exceeded the concurrent 
corresponding rates from Fort Scott, Kan. Reparation proposed. 


Steel Shapes 


No. 26244, Brown-Manly Plow Co. vs. B. & O. et al. By Ex- 
aminer William A. Maidens. Dismissal proposed. Defendants’ 
failure to establish transit arrangements on steel shapes, car- 
loads, at Malta, O., on traffic originating beyond and moving to 
points in southern territory, not unreasonable or otherwise un- 
lawful. Rates, steel shapes, carloads, Malta to Anderson, Bates- 
burg, Greenville, Spartanburg and Newberry, S. C., Nashville, 
Tenn., and Greensboro, N. C., not unreasonable or otherwise 
unlawful. 

Bituminous Coal 


No. 25947, Danville Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. C. & O. 
et al., and a sub number, Same vs. Same. By Examiner W. R. 
Brennan. Rates, bituminous coal, over interstate routes, points 
in Virginia and West Virginia to Danville, Chatham, Gretna, 
Blairs and Axton, Va., proposed to be found unreasonable, from 
base groups on the Chesapeake & Ohio, Virginian and Norfolk 
& Western, to the extent they exceeded or might exceed $2.55 
a net ton; and from the differential districts to the extent the 
rate exceeded $2.80 a net ton. The examiner said that no finding 
as to the rate for the future from the differential districts 
should be made. Reparation proposed. 


Casing-Head Gasoline 


No. 26328, Empire Oil & Refining Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
By Examiner Harold M. Brown. Rate, casing-head gasoline, 
Oklahoma City, Okla., to Casper, Wyo., 99.5 cents, found ap- 
plicable but unreasonable to the extent it exceeded 60 cents. 
Reparation of $1,269.22 awarded on shipments made between 
September 30 and October 12, 1930. 


Coal Reparation 


No. 23653, Staunton Brick Co. vs. C. & O. and cases joined 
with it as shown in the prior reports, 190 I. C. C. 302, 191 I. C. C. 
107, 190 I. C. C. 325, 194 I. C. C. 246 and 195 I. C. C. 643. Upon 
further hearing, amounts of reparation due complainants and 
interveners under rates on bituminous coal, mines on the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio, Norfolk & Western and Virginian found unrea- 
sonable in the prior reports, determined. In addition to report- 
ing the sums to which complainants or interveners were entitled 
by way of reparation, Examiner Brennan said the Commission, 
following Virginia State Corporation Commission vs. Norfolk & 
Western, 190 I. C. C. 325, and the record herein, should find 
that the rates assailed from the Pocahontas group to East Rad- 
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ford, Va., were and for the future would be unreasonable to the 
extent they exceeded or might exceed $1.70 and that the assailed 
rate from the Thacker district to East Radford was unreasonable 
to the extent it exceeded $1.95 a net ton. No findings as to that 
rate for the future, the examiner said, should be made, 


Calves 


No. 26342, Tovrea Packing Co. vs. Asphalt Belt Railway Co. 
et al. By Examiner Harold M. Brown. Dismissal proposed. 
Rate, calves, single-deck cars, Smyth, Tex., to Tovrea, Ariz., not 
unreasonable. Shipments were made June 6, 1932. 





ST. L.-S. F. ABANDONMENT 


In Finance No. 10293, St. Louis-San Francisco Railway Co. 
proposed abandonment, Examiner Thomas F. Sullivan has recom- 
mended that the applicant be permitted to abandon that part of 
the so-called Coal branch between Weir City and Mackie, Kan., 
a distance of about 2.75 miles. The branch was built to coal 
deposits. The principal opposition to abandonment, the examiner 
said, was from Weir City on account of the loss of taxes used 
in part to support the schools. The examiner said that that 
could not be considered to be controlling in the disposition of 
the application. 


ST. L.-S. F. ABANDONMENT 


Examiner M. S. Jameson, in Finance No. 10232, St. Louis- 
San Francisco Railway Co. proposed abandonment, has recom- 
mended that the receivers of that carrier be authorized to 
abandon that part of its Chadwick branch which extends from 
Ozark to Chadwick, Mo., a distance of approximately 15.2 miles. 
He said that the facts were not shown to permit the abandon- 
ment of that part of the branch from Galloway to Ozark, Mo., 
approximately 10.9 miles. The application was for permission 
to abandon that part of the Chadwick branch extending from 
Galloway to Chadwick, a distance somewhat in excess of 26 
miles. 

Operation of trucks over the roads adjacent to the branch 
have deprived it of traffic. The examiner said there was no 
doubt from the evidence that trucking throughout the territory 
had been large in scope and that it provided transportation 
of many commodities. There was no regulation, he said, of 
privately operated trucks. The fixing of rates by the Missouri 
commission for common carrier trucking, he added, tended to 
a larger use of trucks owned by the industries, as for instance, 
the packing house and grocery concerns. Wholesale houses in 
St. Louis and Kansas City, he said, served the territory by 
truck, 

In an effort to meet this truck competition, the examiner 
said the Frisco had reduced the rail rates on livestock, canned 
goods, dairy products, etc., in many cases making them the same 
as the Springfield, Mo., rates, thereby giving the branch line 
points the benefit of main line rates. That reduction, he said, 
was not noticeably successful in attracting traffic. He said that 
practically all points on the branch were reached by state roads, 
built by concrete, supplemented by county “farm to market” 
roads, built of gravel. Examiner Jameson said that the sugges- 
tion by one of the protestants that consideration be given to 
limiting the abandonment to the southerly 15 miles of the line, 
between Ozark and Chadwick, had the merit of retaining service 
at the former point, which was the local distributing center, and 
of reducing the amount of unprofitable mileage. Those consid- 
erations, Jameson said, outweighed the hardship which would be 
occasioned at the small communities south of Ozark. 





K. & I. TERMINAL BONDS 


In a supplemental report in Finance No. 7701, Kentucky & 
Indiana Terminal Railroad Co. bonds, the Commission, by divi- 
sion 4, has authorized the applicant to pledge and repledge, from 
time to time to and including December 31, 1935, all or any part 
of $511,000 of first mortgage 4.5 per cent gold bonds as collateral 
security for short term notes. In the prior report, 154 I. C. C. 
644, the Commission authorized the authentication and delivery 
of the bonds indicated. This report authorized the use of them 
as collateral to obtain money to cover an indicated excess of dis- 
bursements over receipts in the next six months. The applicant 
is a bridge company furnishing facilities for three proprietary 
companies at Louisville, Ky. 

Commissioner Meyer, in a concurring view, pointed out that 
the anticipated shortness of cash of the bridge company was due 
to the indebtedness of the C. I. & L. for joint facility rents and 
equipment repair bills amounting to $259,913. The C. I. & L. 
is now in process of reorganization. 

Commissioner Porter dissented for reasons set forth in other 
dissents where carriers have asked for authentication and deliv- 
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ery of bonds, such as Charleston & Western Carolina Bonds, 193 
I. C. C. 309 and Western Maryland Bonds, 199 I. C. C. 263. 


T.& N. O. ABANDONMENT 


In Finance No, 9694, Texas & New Orleans Railroad Co. 
et al. abandonment, the Commission, by division 4, has author- 
ized Morgan’s Louisiana & Texas Railroad & Steamship Co. 
and the Texas & New Orleans, lessee, to abandon that part of 
its Baton Rouge, La., branch extending from Atchafalaya to Sun- 
rise, La., a distance of about 31 miles, It has deferred action 
as to the abandonment of that part of the branch between 
Leonora and Atchafalaya, a distance of about five miles. The 
part that has been reserved for future consideration is in the 
area in which the government is doing flood control work. The 
testimony, however, was that the levee building that will inter- 
fere with the branch will not reach that part of the branch until 
about two years hence. In the view of the Commission the 
industries at Atchafalaya which require railroad service are of 
importance enough to warrant continued operation when the 
condition of the Atchafalaya River permits to the time when the 
levee construction or the condition of the track makes operation 
impossible, without major repairs. The applicants are expected 
to continue operation of the part of the branch indicated. The 
part authorized to be abandoned is that which ends at Sunrise, 
a point on the Mississippi opposite Baton Rouge. 





UNCONTESTED FINANCE CASES 


Report and order in F. D. No. 10468, authorizing the Illinois Cen- 
tral R. R. Co. to issue not exceeding $12,500,000 of 3-year 6 per cent 
notes in part renewal of notes maturing June 1, 1934, approved. 

Report and certificate in F, D. No. 10443, permitting the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford R. R. Co. to abandon a line of railroad 
in Worcester and Norfolk Counties, Mass., approved. 

Report and certificate in F. D. No. 10436, authorizing the Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific R. R. Co. to construct an extension of 
a a line of railroad in Missoula and Powell counties, Mont., ap- 
proved. 

Third supplemental report and order in F. D. No. 5601, granting 
authority to the Minneapolis, Northfield and Southern Railway to ex- 
tend for a period of not less than one nor more than five years from 
September 1, 1934, the maturity date of not exceeding $250,000 of 5- 
year convertible 6-per cent gold notes, approved. 


FINANCE APPLICATIONS 


Finance No. 10276. Illinois Central Railroad Co. asks modification 
of certificate by amending paragraph 2 of the certificate of April 10, 
1934, approving a R. F. C. loan of $7,500,000, to provide that advances 
by the R. F. C. on the loan be dependent on satisfactory showing 
that the holders of notes in the principal amount equivalent to two 
and two-thirds times the amount of the advance made and advances 
previously made have assented to the plan of refinancing of the 
$20,000,000 of notes involved in the proceeding. Paragraph 2 as it 
now stands requires evidence that the holders of substantially all of 
the notes will extend 62% per cent of the principal thereof for a 
term not less than the term of the loan approved. 

Finance No. 10507. Chicago & North Western Railway Co. asks 
authority to abandon portion of branch line near Deadwood, §S. D., 
about half a mile in length, extending from a point near Blacktail 
in a westerly direction through Deadwood Gulch, to the present end 
of the track. The branch was constructed in 1891 at the time of ex- 
tensive gold mining activities in the Black Hills of South Dakota 
which mining activities terminated more than 15 years ago, accord- 
ing to applicant. The only traffic that has moved over the line in 
recent years has been a few carloads of coal. 

Finance No. 9978. Supplemental application of Chicago, Milwaukee, 
St. Paul & Pacific Railroad Co. for authority to issue and pledge 
$6,000,000 of its first and refunding mortgage 6 per cent bonds, se- 
ries A, as collateral security for short term notes. Applicant said 
that in addition to the money it would have on hand, June 30, it would 
have to borrow approximately $3,000,000 to meet interest and princi- 
pal payments and to provide adequate working capital in the ensuing 
months. Subject to the approval of the Commission, the applicant said 
it had arranged to borrow $3,000,000 on June 30 repayable $1,000,000 
on September 1, and $2,000,000 on October 1, at 4% per cent interest 
per annum, to be secured by the pledge of the bonds. The loan is to 
be made by the following bankers and banks in the following amounts: 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co., $750,000; New York Trust Co., $750,000; The Na- 
tional City Bank of New York, $500,000; First National Bank of Chi- 
cago, $500,000; and Continental Illinois National Bank & Trust Co. 
of Chicago, $500,000. 

Finance No. 10505. Toledo & Western Railway Co. asks authority 
to abandon its line of railroad (electric) extending from Toledo, O., 
to Adrian, Mich., 30.56 miles. The advent of the automobile, accord- 
ing to applicant, and improved highways, have caused loss of pas- 
senger traffic which formed principal business of the line. 

Finance No, 10500. A. A. Sprague and Britton I. Budd, receivers 
for Chicago North Shore & Milwaukee Railroad Co., ask for approval 
of expenditures to be made from PWA loan of $253,577, for which 
application has been filed, for railroad maintenance and equipment. 

Finance No. 10501. J. M. Kurn and John G. Lonsdale, trustees, St. 
Louis-San Francisco Railway Co., debtor, ask authority to operate 
over the tracks and passenger station facilities of the Illinois Cent- 
tral in Memphis, Tenn., under a new contract, the Frisco having used 
the tracks and facilities under a contract which has expired. 

Finance No. 10502. Great Northern Railway Co. asks permission 
to abandon a line between Curlew and the international boundary line, 
a distance of about 14 miles, in Ferry county, Wash., and part of a 
line between Molson and the boundary line in Okanogan county, 
Wash., a distance of about 2.41 miles. The tracks marked for aban- 
donment connect with tracks in British Columbia. 

Finance No. 10504. Denver & Rio Grande Western Railroad Co. 
asks for authority to operate over tracks of the Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy and the Colorado and Southern, in the city and county of 
Denver, and the county of Adams, Colo., under a trackage agreement, 
involving approximately 4.46 miles. Applicant said operation by it 
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over the tracks of the other carriers would be in connection with its 
operation over the railway of the Denver & Salt Lake between Utah 
Junction and Orestod, Colo., and over the railway (the Dotsero cut-off) 
of the Denver & Salt Lake Western, from a connection with the Den- 
ver & Salt Lake at Orestod to a connection with the railway of ap- 
plicant at Dotsero. 


LOANS TO RAILROADS 


The Commission, by division 4, in Finance No. 10418, Grand 
Trunk Western Railroad Co. notes, has authorized the applicant 
to issue $250,000 of 4 per cent registered serial notes, to be sold 
at par and the proceeds to be used for maintenance consisting 
of the purchase and installation of new rail and accessories at 
an estimated cost of $277,697. The work is to be financed by a 
loan from the PWA. The notes are to be guaranteed by the 
Canadian National Railway Co. and are to have priority over 
any claim the Canadian National may have against the applicant. 

In Finance No. 10421, Gulf, Mobile & Northern Railroad 
Co. equipment trust of 1934, the Commission, by division 4, has 
authorized the applicant to assume obligation and liability in 
respect to not exceeding $210,000 of its equipment trust cer- 
tificates of 1934 in connection with the procurement of equip- 
ment consisting of four Diesel electric engines, two passenger 
cars, two observation sleeping cars, 150 steel underframe 50-ton 
box cars and 50 steel underframe 50-ton gondola cars, the esti- 
mated cost of the cars, to be built in company shops, being 
$209,750. The equipment program of the applicant calls for 
the issuance of a total of $961,000 or equipment trust certificates 
under an agreement with the Merchants National Bank of Mobile 
but the immediate issue is to be for only $210,000 to be financed 
by the PWA. 


R. C. C. REPORT 


Of the $73,691,368 in loans made by The Railroad Credit Cor- 
poration, $12,940,056 has been repaid by borrowing carriers either 
through cash or credits, up to June 1, 1934, the Corporation has 
reported to the Commission. This leaves $60,751,312 in out- 
standing loans as of that date. Upon the loans made to various 
railroads, $2,155,207 has been paid in interest. 

The gross emergency revenues of participating carriers, 
which were pooled for lending purposes under the marshaling 
and distributing plan of 1931, amounted to $75,423,722. Of that 
amount, $15,711,825 has been returned in cash or credits by 
The Railroad Credit Corporation, leaving a balance of $59,711,897 
yet to be repaid. In a letter addressed to participating carriers 
and accompanying the report, E. G. Buckland, president of the 
corporation, said: 


The net changes in conditions during May were nominal. Cash 
receipts amounted to $268,540, of which $185,190 was in reduction of 
loans; $83,345 in payment of interest, and $5 from miscellaneous 
sources. 

The gross emergency revenues of participating carriers, which 
were pooled for the lending purposes of the plan, amounted to $75,- 
423,722.51, of which $15,711,825.06 has been returned in cash or credits, 
leaving a balance of $59,711,897.45. Loans totalling $73,691,368 have 
been reduced by cash and/or credits to $60,751,311.65, while interest 
actually paid on such loans to May 8381, 1934, aggregated $2,155,206.88. 


PETITIONS FOR REHEARING, ETC. 


No. 13535 et al., Consolidated Southwestern Cases. The Waco, 
Beaumont, Trinity & Sabine, and carriers defendants and respond- 
ents herein, by F. A. Leland, their duly authorized agent, ask for 
authority to establish and apply, in addition to the standard Line 
rates, special arbitraries on interstate traffic involved in ICC 13535, 
supra; and for authority to establish rates without observing the 
a provision of section 4 of the interstate commerce 
act. 

No. 22450, Mississippi Vegetable Shippers Bureau vs. Aberdeen & 
Rockfish et al. Complainant asks for reconsideration, rehearing and 
modification of the report and order. 

Il. and S. No. 3929, berries from, to and between points in the 
South. Respondent carriers, other than the Mississippi Valley lines, 
ask the Commission to strike from its files the brief on behalf of In- 
ternational Apple Association, National League of Commission Mer- 
chants of the United States, and Western Fruit Jobbers Association 
of America, dated May 21, 1934, upon the ground that it departs from 
the rules of practice in that it discusses various and sundry facts and 
matters not embraced in the record. 

_ |. & S. 3511, and allied cases, coke between points in central and 
Illinois territories. Complainants in No. 22052 ask for reopening and 
rehearing with I. & S. 3985 as to interterritorial rates from northern 
Alabama points to central freight association territory. 

1. & S. 3130, part II, stone, southwestern carriers, respondents 
herein, ask for further modification of the order of April 2, 1934, en- 
tered therein, by postponing from July 2, 1934, to August 15, 1934, 
the date on or before which suspension schedules in I. & S. 3130- 
part 11, must be canceled. 

No. 18732, Andrews Brothers et al. vs. Pennsylvania et al. 
No. 19500, George L. Collins Co. et al. vs. Pennsylvania et al. 
plainants ask rehearing. 

No. 24118, Brown County Cooperative Oil Association et al. vs. 
Cc, & N. W. et al. Certain complainants herein ask for reopening of 
this case and setting aside of the order entered July 25, 1933, in so far 
as it awards reparation to these complainants and to make a new 
— segregating the respective awards of reparation according to 
routes. 

No. 24718, White Eagle Oil Corporation vs. B. F. & I. F. et al. 
White Eagle Oil Corporation asks the Commission to assign com- 
plainant’s petition for reopening, reconsideration and reargument, 
dated April 11, 1934, for argument with No. 26110, White Eagle Oil 
Corporation vs. C. & N. W. et al. and No. 26408, Standard Oil Co. 
(Indiana) vs. C. B. & Q. R. R. et al. 
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No. 25566, rates on bituminous coal within the state of Ohio. New 
York Central asks for modification of Commission’s order of May 2, 
1933, herein to permit establishment of the same rate from Middle 
District mines to Oberlin, O., as is maintained by the W. & L. E, 

No. 25998, Scoular-Bishop Grain Co. vs. M. & St. L. et al. Com. 
plainant asks for reconsideration of decision of division 5. 

No, 26110, White Eagle Oil Corporation vs. C. & N. W. et al, 
White Eagle Oil Corporation, complainant asks for reopening and re. 
consideration by entire Commission, and for reargument with Nos, 
24718 and 26408, on the question of reparation. 

No. 26489, J. B. Hill Grain Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. Defend- 
ants, A. T. & 8. ¥. Ry., &. P., C. B. & Q@. and C. R. 1. & P. ask for 
dismissal of the complaint. 

No. 13535, Corporation Commission of Oklahoma vs. A. & R. et 
al., and associated cases. Southwestern lines, defendants herein, ask 
for modification of findings and orders herein, to eliminate therefrom 
the commodity, bulk pile-run acid phosphate, in carloads. 

No. 17000, part 13, Rate structure investigation, salt, and No, 
20877, salt to and between points in southern territory, and related 
cases. Respondents and defendants operating in Southeastern and 
Carolina territories, ask for reopening and reconsideration as to rates 
prescribed for application to and between points in southern terri- 
tory and for postponement of effective date of order. 

No. 22536, John S. Moon Co., Inc., vs. S. A. L. et al., and No. 22602 
and Sub. 1, Bluefield Produce & Provision Co. vs. N. & W. Com- 
plainant in No. 22602 and Sub. 1, asks for modification of Commission's 
finding and order entered under date of May 14, 1934, in the title 
case, 

No, 24304, and Sub. 1, Hildreth Granite Co. vs. B. & M. et al. 
Complainant asks the Commission to reopen them for reconsideration 
and/or reargument on question of reparation. . 

No. 25363, S. Smith Coal Co. vs. Erie et al. Defendants and in- 
tervener (N. Y. C.) ask for postponement of effective date of order. 

No. 25609, Bloom Land & Cattle Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
Complainants ask for reconsideration and modification of report, or 
rehearing, or oral argument. 


COMMISSION ORDERS 


No. 26483, H. D. Pollard, as receiver of Central of Georgia vs. H. 
A. Page, Jr., C. F. Harris, for Benning Railroad et al. Algernon Blair 
permitted to intervene. 

No. 26460, New Orleans Joint Traffic Bureau vs. Ahnapee & West- 
ern et al. The Southern Rice Sales Co. has been permitted to inter- 
vene. 

No. 23381, Boydton Manufacturing Co., Inc., et al. vs. Southern et 
al. Proceedings reopened for further hearing with Fourth Section 
Applications Nos. 14984 and 15126 so far as rates were prescribed from 
points in Virginia and from Semora, N. C., to destinations in Illinois, 
Indiana, Michigan, Missouri, Ohio and Wisconsin. ; 

No. 26488, East Tennessee Border Traffic Association vs. A. C. & 
Y. et al. State Corporation Commission of Virginia permitted to in- 
tervene. 

No. 26483, H. D. Pollard as receiver of the Central of Georgia vs. 
H. A. Page, Jr., C. F. Harris, Fort Benning et al. Beaullieu & Co., 
Bright-Brooks Lumber Co., and Southern Cement Co. permitted to 
intervene. ny 

No. 26474, and Sub. 1. Minneapolis Traffic Association vs. C. B. & 
Q. et al. Merchants’ Exchange of St. Louis, Omaha Grain Exchange, 
Sioux City Grain Exchange permitted to_intervene. ’ 

Finance No. 9907, Application New Orleans, Texas & Mexico to 
abandon a branch line in Pointe Coupee Parish, La. Application dis- 
missed. 

'No. 26483, H. D. Pollard, as receiver of Central of Georgia vs. H. 
A, Page, Jr., C. F. Harris, Fort Benning et al. Ingalls Iron Works 
Co., J. S. McCauley & Co., and J. A. Jones Construction Co., permitted 
to intervene. . 

No. 26483, H. D. Pollard, as receiver of Cerftral of Georgia vs. 
H. A. Page, Jr., C. F. Harris, Fort Benning et al. Motions to dismiss 
for want of jurisdiction filed on behalf of defendants, H. A. Page, 
Jr., C. F. Harris, Fort Benning, and L. R. Powell, Jr., and Henry 
W. Anderson, as receivers of S. A. L., denied. 

No. 24957 and Sub. 1, Christian Feigenspan, Inc., vs. D. & H. et al. 
Petition of defendant, C. of N. J. for reconsideration denied. 


DROUGHT RELIEF RATES 


The Commission, by Commissioner Aitchison, in drought 
order No. 16, has authorized applicants for which L. E. Kipp 
is the publishing agent, to make drought relief rates from all 
points in western territory to drought stricken areas in Colorado, 
Kansas, Minnesota, Montana, Nebraska, New Mexico, the 
Dakotas, Oklahoma, Texas, Wisconsin and Wyoming on hay and 
other animal feeds-and reduced rates on livestock from points 
in the drought stricken areas to feeding points in the western 
district on the basis of 50 per cent of tariff rates on hay and 
articles taking the same rates; 66 2-3 per cent on coarse grains; 
66 3-3 per cent on livestock feed, including cottonseed and other 
vegetable cakes and meals; 85 per cent of the fat cattle rate on 
livestock to feeding points, and 15 per cent of the fat cattle rate 
on livestock returning from feeding points to the drought areas. 
Rates made under this permission are dated to expire July 5. 


POTATO FOURTH SECTION HEARING 


The Commission has issued the following notice of hearing 


as to fourth section application No. 15608: 

The above-numbered application filed by W. S. Curlett, which asks 
for authority to establish and maintain a rate of 25 cents per 100 
pounds on white potatoes and a rate of 28 cents per 100 pounds on 
sweet potatoes, in standard truck barrels or standard truck barrel 
crates, any quantity, from Norfolk, Norfolk Yard, Port Norfolk and 
Portsmouth, Virginia, to Brooklyn, North Fourth Street Station, N. 
Y., Pennsylvania Railroad Produce Terminal Piers 27, 28 and 29, 
North River, New York, N. Y., Thirty-Seventh Street Station, New 
York, N. Y., and Wallabout Union Freight Station, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
without observing the long-and-short-haul provision of section four 
of the Interstate Commerce Act, is assigned for hearing on June 15th, 
1934, ten o’clock, A. M., Standard Time, at the office of the Inter- 
—— Commission, Washington, D. C., before Examiner G. 

3 inn. 

The applicants should be prepared to furnish information as out- 

lined in Rule XVIII of the Commission's Rules of Practice. 
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June 9, 1934 


FREIGHT RATE INVESTIGATION 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Investigation by the Senate interstate commerce commit- 
tee of the freight rate structure of the United States is provided 


' for in a Senate resolution offered by Senator George, of Georgia. 


The resolution was referred to the committee for consideration. 

In the House, Representative Vinson, of Georgia, introduced 
a resolution calling for a special committee to investigate dis- 
crimination against southern shippers. 

The movement for such investigations originated with the 
idea of investigating freight rates to and from the southeast. 
Senator George, however, made his resolution apply to the en- 
tire country, though he named textiles specifically. 

The George resolution calls for inquiry as to railroad in- 
vestment and valuation, the cost of hauling freight, the effect 
of making rates throughout the country and the needs of the 
different carriers, as was done in the New England divisions 
case, and the methods pursued by freight associations and rail- 
roads in jointly prescribing rates. 

Decision to seek a congressional investigation of the rates 
in the southeast followed receipt by members of the Georgia 
delegation in Congress of information from J. P. Wilhoit, mem- 
ber of the Georgia commission, that the rate structure in the 
southeast put shippers from that region at a disadvantage as 
compared with rates accorded shippers from other points to 
markets in which the producers of the southeast wished to com- 
pete. Commissioner Wilhoit informed the Georgia congress- 
men that he feared the Interstate Commerce Commission would 
adopt a scale of rates on textiles to the Chicago area that would 
penalize the southern cotton industry 18 per cent on all textile 
goods manufactured in the south. This apparently referred to 
a proposed report made by Examiner Armes with respect to 
cotton fabrics. (See Traffic World, Jan. 6, p. 17.) 


The George resolution, with the exception of a paragraph 
authorizing hearings and the obtaining of information and limit- 
ing the expenses of the committee to .$5,000, follows: 


Whereas it is alleged that the present rate system adopted by the 
rail carriers of the United States has resulted in higher rates per 
mile in some sections of the United States than others notwithstand- 
ing efforts of Congress to make rail carriers a national system; and 

Whereas it is alleged that proposals are now before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to make rates on textiles considerably higher 
from one section of the United States than for a similar distance 
from another section of the United States: Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That thé committee on interstate commerce, or any duly 
authorized subcommittee thereof, is authorized and directed to exam- 
ine into the present railroad freight rates with a view to determining 
(1) the relative investment costs and the value fixed by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission of the properties of class I railroads in the 
United States, separating such values so as to show the same in the 
various freight territories of the country, (2) the cost of hauling 
freight, or the cost per car-mile of the movement of freight, as de- 
termined by the Federal Coordinator of Transportation or from other 
sources, in each of the several freight territories, (3) the effect of 
making rates throughout the country and regulating, if necessary, the 
needs of the different carriers as was done in the New England Di- 
visions case (261 U. S. 184), and (4) the methods pursued by freight 
associations and railroads in jointly prescribing rates. The committee 
shall report to the Senate, as soon as practicable after the convening 
of the Seventy-fourth Congress, the results of its investigation to- 
gether with its recommendations. 


On account of the possibility that the Senate committee on 
interstate commerce might ask the Commission to express an 
opinion in respect to the resolution, commissioners would not 
comment on it. It was made clear, however, that any help the 
Commission could give the committee, in the event the resolution 
were adopted, would be forthcoming from its voluminous files 
without delay. Among the points made in the informal discus- 
sions of the subject was one to the effect that if the committee 
undertook an independent study of the rate structure throughout 
of the United States it would not be able to go far before the 
proposed allowance of $5,000 for expenses would be eaten up. 
It was admitted, however, that if the committee would avail 
itself of the data gathered by the Commission in its Hoch-Smith 
investigations and investigations instituted without reference to 
that legislation, it could do considerable work with $5,000. 

Among the voluminous records made by the Commission is 
that pertaining to the ratings and rates on cotton factory and 
knitting factory products in I. and S. No. 3636, cotton, woolen 
and knitting factory products between interstate points and the 
formal complaint cases joined with it wherein Examiner Henry 
Armes, in a proposed report, recommended against the claim of 
the southern railroads and southern shippers for a mile for mile 
parity of rates from southern and eastern mills to the areas of 
their greatest competition, the chief of which is the Chicago 
district. Instead he recommended rates which, on a mile for 
mile basis, would be about 18 per cent higher from southern than 
from eastern mills. Reference in the second whereas of the 
George resolution to “proposals are now before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to make rates on textiles considerably 
higher from one section of the United States than for a similar 
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distance from another section of the United States” was taken 
to mean the Armes report. Arguments on that report were made 
before the Commission May 9-11 (see Traffic World, May 12, p. 
916), and the Commission is now holding conferences on the case 
with a view to coming to a conclusion with respect to that 
controversy. 

Under the Armes proposal the rate from Boston, the chief 
point in the eastern mill district to Chicago, would be $1 and 
$1.05 would be the rate from Atlanta, the chief point in the 
southern mill district, to Chicago. Under the proposal of the 
southern railroads and the southern shippers, the Atlanta-Chicago 
rate would be 96 cents and the Boston-Chicago rate would be 
$1.08. At present the Atlanta-Chicago rate is 83 cents, which 
is the same as the differential route rate from Boston to Chicago. 
The Boston to Chicago rate over the standard all-rail routes is 
86 cents. 

The first whereas in the George resolution reciting that it 
was alleged “that the present rate system adopted by the rail 
carriers of the United States has resulted in higher rates per 
mile in some sections of the United States than others not- 
withstanding efforts of Congress to make rail carriers a na- 
tional system” caused some smiles among Commission men. 
They smiled because, so far as general information goes, that 
difference in rate levels has always existed and is an inherit- 
ance from the time before any attempt at the regulation of rail- 
road rates was made by Congress or even by state legislatures. 
Western and southern railroads, generally, have insisted that 
on account of a lack traffic density, they had to have higher 
rates than the railroads in the east. 

Practitioners before the Commission and railroads, generally 
speaking, have always deprecated attempts by Congress, by bill 
or resolution, to make rates or influence the making of rates. 
They have not denied the right or the power of Congress to 
make rates. As a matter of fact they have always known that 
the rate-making power, within the limits of the Constitution, 
is a legislative power and that the Commission is merely an 
administrative body appointed to ascertain the facts so as to 
bring into play the mandate of Congress that rates shall be 
just and reasonable and free of unjust discrimination and undue 
prejudice. They have taken the position that Congress, having 
created a body to find out what would be rates within the scope 
of its mandate, it should not itself undertake to legislate or 
to make investigations bearing upon controversies which parties 
to them had taken to the Commission for adjudication, as for 
instance the textile case in which Examiner Armes made the 
report that, presumably, aroused the ire of the Georgians spon- 
soring the George resolution. Their idea has been that inas- 
much as the Commission is proceeding in a judicial manner to 
determine the proper rates Congress should treat the Com- 
mission as if it were a court and refrain from doing anything 
that might be interpreted as an attempt to influence the de- 
cision of the Commission. 

The instruction in the resolution addressed to the Senate 
committee to determine “the effect of making rates throughout 
the country and regulating, if necessary, the needs of the dif- 
ferent carriers as was done in the New England divisions case 
(261 U. S. 184), “suggested to those familiar with the New Eng- 
land divisions case that the authors of the resolution thought 
that it would be possible to make uniform rates throughout the 
country and then make divisions on such a basis that the rail- 
roads in every section would be able to live on the rates so 
prescribed. In the New England divisions case the Commission 
gave the New England carriers larger divisions out of the joint 
rates applicable in official territory than the ordinary rule for 
the making of divisions would have given them. The extra 
money for their benefit was taken from their connections west 
of the Hudson River. 

In such a system of rate-making rates in areas of great 
traffic density, it is believed, would have to be raised consider- 
ably so as to yield money enough to enable the carriers in areas 
of low traffic density to live. Under the present way of making 
rates the higher rates are imposed, generally speaking, in the 
areas of low traffic density so that carriers in such areas sup- 
port themselves with money they themselves have collected. 
Under the system suggested in the resolution, it is believed, 
the eastern high density of traffic roads would have to collect 
rates high enough to enable the carriers in the lower density 
areas to get large enough divisions out of the rates in the east 
to enable them to live. In that way rates in the low density 
areas could be made on the same level as the rates in the high 
density areas. 

The “cost of hauling freight as determined by the 
Federal Coordinator of Transportation,” mentioned in the resolu- 
tion, referred to the merchandise study by Coordinator East- 
man’s Section of Transportation Service, J. R. Turney, director. 

The Vinson resolution (H. Res. 419) calls for appointment 
of a select committee of five members of the House to conduct 
“a thorough investigation of the discrimination against southern 
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shippers by reason of higher carrying charges collected by com- 
mon carriers by railroad on freight originating in southern 
classification territory than the charges collected on similar 
freight transported substantially identical distances when such 
freight originates in official classification territory.” The reso- 
lution was referred to the House committee on rules. 


GEORGIANS ON STONE RATES 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


The Georgia delegation in the House of Representatives, 
in a body, June 6, called on Chairman Lee of the Commission 
to talk with him about the objections Georgia shippers have to 
the revision on stone rates provided for by the Commission in 
its decision in I. and S. No. 3130, Southwestern Rates, Part II 
and the cases joined with it, the whole being called by the 
Commission the Consolidated Stone Cases. (See Traffic World, 
April 28, p. 803.) The Georgia members told the chairman that 
the shippers of building stone in Georgia thought the revision 
ordered by the Commission did injustice to-Georgia interests 
and that the revision should be revised. 

The chairman, it is understood, told the Georgians that 
there was a regular way, set forth in the Commission’s rules 
of practice, for persons aggrieved by acts of the Commission 
to seek further hearing on issues with a view to having the 
regulating body change its views so that they would be more 
to the liking of the aggrieved persons. At the time the Georgia 
congressmen made their call no application had been filed by 
Georgians for reconsideration of the decision, 

No order was issued by the Commission in connection with 
its report. The Commission allowed 90 days in which the car- 
riers might file tariffs in accordance with its views, saying that 
if the railroads did not act within that time the matter might 
again be called to its attention for the entry of such order or 
orders as might be appropriate. 

Informal expressions on behalf of building stone interests 
in southern territory have been to the effect that the level of 
rates indicated by the Commission in its report would be so 
high that southern shippers would have hard work, if they did 
not find it impossible, to continue doing business in large mar- 
kets outside of the southern territory. 


WESTERN-SOUTHERN CLASS RATES 


On account of complaints, formal and informal, and the 
inability of the carriers to agree on a revision, the Commission 
on its own motion, in No. 26510, western-southern class rates, 
has instituted an investigation into class rates between western 
trunk line territory, except Illinois territory, on the one hand, 
and southern territory. The investigation is confined to the 
all-rail rates. Joined with the proceeding are No. 26346, Board 
of Railroad Commissioners of the State of South Dakota vs. 
Alabama Central et al.; No. 26867, Nebraska State Railway Com- 
mission vs. Same; No. 26375, Topeka Chamber of Commerce vs, 
Aberdeen & Rockfish et al.; and No. 26416, Board of Railroad 
Commissioners of the State of North Dakota et al. vs. Alabama 
Central et al. 

The four complaints assail the reasonableness of the class 
rates, for the future, between all points in the Dakotas, Nebraska 
and the northeastern part of Kansas, on the one hand and south- 
ern territory on the other. 

Realizing that the interested parties will require a good 
deal of time for the preparation of evidence in a proceeding 
of this character, which the Commission considers extensive, 
hearings will not be begun until the fall. The initial hearing will 
be held at St. Louis, Mo., at a time to be announced. The hear- 
ing as to No. 26416, according to an announcement by the Com- 
mission, will be limited to the class rates therein assailed. As 
to the other formal complaints the hearing will be exclusive of 
Louisiana west of the Mississippi. 

The institution of this proceeding results from the inability 
of the carriers to give effective heed to the Commission’s ad- 
monition in Western Trunk Line Class Rates, 164 I. C. C. 1,215, 
given in May, 1930, to adjust the class rates between the south 
on the one hand and southern Wisconsin, the Twin Cities and 
other western trunk line points entitled to similar treatment, 
on the other with relation to the rates established in conformity 
with Southern Class Rates, 100 I. C. C. 513; in other words, to 
fit the two adjustments together. The carrier inability to inte- 
grate the two class rate adjustments resulted in the filing of the 
formal complaints and expressions of dissatisfaction not em- 
bodied in formal complaints. With regard to the proceeding, 
an announcement signed by Secretary McGinty, in part, says: 


It is intended to set the initial hearing in St. Louis, Mo., and to 
hear there the respondents’ case only. Respondents will be expected 
at that hearing to make their proposals for the readjustment of the 
rates in issue, to introduce their direct evidence in support of such 
proposals and other admissible evidence, and to present their wit- 
nesses for cross-examination. As part of their direct case respond- 
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ents should prepare and introduce in evidence the data outlined in 
Appendix B hereto (not herein reproduced.) These data are re. 
quested with a view to avoid duplication and at the same time to 
contribute toward an adequate record. They are suggestive only, and 
should not be accepted as all-inclusive. 

Upon conclusion of this initial hearing an adjournment of a few 
weeks will be taken in order to afford state commissions and ship- 
pers an opportunity to prepare their plans for the lawful readjust- 
ment of the rates in issue and their sustaining evidence. Also at the 
initial hearing suggestions will be received from the parties as to the 
places at which subsequent hearings should be set for the reception 
of evidence on behalf of those interests. It is intended to hold such 
hearings at only a very few convenient places within both W. T. L. 
and southern territories. Arrangement will be made also to hear re- 
spondents’ evidence in rebuttal at the close of, or shortly after, those 
hearings. 

No cases involving any of the rates between points within the 
scope of this investigation, whether decided or now pending, have 
been reopened. This is not to be construed as indicating that con- 
clusions different from those reached in such cases may not be 
finally reached in this investigation. 

Where articles now move on class rates, interested parties will 
not be precluded from presenting evidence relating to individual ar- 
ticles tending to show that some different disposition should be made 
of the rates thereon than may be determined upon for the classes to 
which they belong, although it should be understood that this inves- 
tigation does not directly embrace the ratings or provisions in the 
classifications or exceptions to the classifications. 

However, one of the questions prominently arising if joint rates 
are proposed’ or suggested is which of the classifications should gov- 
ern the through movement, in view of the fact that different classi- 
fications govern within the several territories through which this in- 
terterritorial class-rate traffic moves. Therefore, proposals or sug- 
gestions of joint rates should also state which classification is to gov- 
ern, and evidence in support, 

Evidence will be received kearing upon rates constructed by com- 
bination of class and commodity rates. 

Any interterritorial less-carload commodity rates from and to the 
points within the scope of this investigation will be considered as in 
issue. 

All parties are requested to make every effort to condense their 
evidence into the smallest possible compass; and to cooperate with 
one another to the end that merely cumulative evidence may be 
avoided. 


Inasmuch as this is a Commission-initiated proceeding it 
will not be necessary for those who desire to take part in it 
to file petitions of intervention. A proposed report will be 
issued. 

The data to be furnished by the respondents, as set forth in 
Appendix B, consist of traffic maps, with denotations of zones 
or areas of different rate levels; distances over the shortest 
routes over which traffic can be moved without transfer of lad- 
ing through gateway shown in another appendix, which is large 
enough to suggest that all gateways are included; present and 
proposed rates on classes 1 and 5 between the gateways to, and 
representative points in the two territories involved; analysis 
of the Consolidated Classification, comparing the number of 
class and column ratings in each of the three big classification 
territories, respectively, with those in each of the other classi- 
fications; list of commodities, with classification ratings, moving 
in fairly substantial volume in ether direction between the two 
territories on class rates or on a combination of class and com- 
modity rates; volume of traffic, if available, moving between 
the territories, showing the percentage under each class, sub- 
divided into carloads and less-than-carloads; population by the 
square mile, populated by the mile of road; net ton-miles by 
the mile of road, freight revenues by the mile of road; and net 
railway operating income by the mile of road. These data, in- 
tended to indicate transportation conditions in the two terri- 
tories, if possible, are to be subdivided according to the three 
western trunk line rate zones, and separately for the Florida 
peninsula and the rest of southern territory. 


SUSPENDED TARIFFS 


In I. and S. No, 3994, the Commission has suspended from 
June 3 until January 3 schedules as published in: Supplement 
No. 21 to J. E. Johanson’s I. C. C. No. 2560; Supplement No. 62 
to J. E. Johanson’s I. C. C. No. 2458; Supplement No. 4 to J. E. 
Johanson’s I, C. C. No. 2586; Supplement No. 38 to J. E. Johan- 
son’s I. C. C. No. 2535; Supplement No. 31 to J. E. Johanson’s 
I. C. C. 2531; Supplement No. 64 to J. E. Johanson’s I. C. C. 
No. 2509; Supplement No. 94 to F. L. Speiden’s I. C. C. No. 1354; 
and in various other tariffs issued by agents and individual lines. 
The suspended schedules propose to revise the rates on lime, in 
carloads, from, to and between points in southwestern and Kan- 
sas-Missouri territories, by canceling the present commodity 
rates and applying in lieu thereof column 16 rates (16 per cent 
of first class rates), carload minimum 30,000 pounds, or column 
13% rates (13% per cent of first class rates), carload minimum 
pect pounds, which would result in both increases and reduc- 

ons. 

In I. and S. No. 3995, the Commission has suspended from 
June 3 until January 3 schedules in Kipp’s I. C. C. No. A-2442, 
and Supplement No. 1 thereto, and in various other tariffs. The 
suspended schedules propose to revise the rates and minimum 
weights on potatoes, in carloads, from certain points in Missouri 
to Chicago, Ill., and points grouped therewith, which would re- 
sult in both increases and reductions. 
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TERMINAL SERVICES 


Complete nt with the conclusions drawn by W. P 
partel, director of the Commission’s Bureau of Servite, in his 
proposed report in Ex Parte No. 104, practices of carriers af- 
fecting operating revenues or expenses, part II, terminal services, 
is shown by Alfred G. Hagerty and R. A. Gwynn, attorneys for. 
the Co 
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iH Dartel proposed 

that allowances were being paid by the railroads for services that 
were being rendered by the industries on the theory that the 
carriers were under obligation to furnish such services, when, 
according to the Bartel view, there was no such obligation on 
the railroads. He suggested that the Commission find that the 
carriers had discharged their obligation when they placed cars 
on the interchange track between the common carrier rails and 
the rails of the industry railroad and that the payment of allow- 
ances was unlawful. 

The evidence, as a whole, Hagerty and Gwynn assert, indi- 
cates that there is little if anything wrong with the practices of 
the carriers in the rendering of spotting services, or in paying 
the industries reasonable compensation when the industries do 
the spotting. The views of Hagerty and Gwynn were written 
more than a year ago and submitted to Director Bartel. The 
Hagerty-Gwynn brief, a document of 45 pages, in its conclusion, 
says: 


_ The evidence, as a whole, indicates at there is little if - 
SPise-apatlipe services. or fn paving tnd rriers_in ren Fe 
services, or in paying industries reasonable compensa- 

on for performing them. Certainly they have not been proven bur- 
densome against the railway operating revenues or operating expenses; 
and, allowing for the comparatively few questionable instances, these 
described practices have not been found: generally unlawful. In some 
particulars they leave at hand ready means for practicing discrimina- 
tions which might reach unlawful proportions and effect, but such 
opportunities are open in reference to practically all incidents of con- 
ducting transportation. The evidence will not support any recom- 
mendation to lessen the extent of the spotting services now being 
rendered by the carriers, or to impose any charge therefor in addi- 
tion to the line-haul rates. The economy gained by the carriers 
through engaging bo rr i. > the spotting services, the 
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In fact, what in prior years might justly have 
“special” and ‘particular’ spotting services—then possibly more or 
less burdensome and costly to the carriers—have in many cases dis- 
appeared and become no longer necessary because of the more modern 
methods adopted in the industrial operations at the larger plants; 
particularly at the iron and steel industries. 

Only three suggestions for improvement present themselves. 
First, to give to the operating officials authority to determine where 
economy can be effected to both the carriers and the industries by 
engaging the industries, where practical and less costly, to perform 
the spotting services. Second, to abandon the policy of attempting 
to restrict such allowances to the iron and steel industries. Third, to 
require that, in express terms, the carriers’ tariffs specify the in- 
stances where their line-haul rates do not include the complete spot- 
ting services. 


C. & E. I. REORGANIZATION 


On account of the interest—that of a creditor—of the RFC 
in the Chicago & Eastern Illinois, Chief Examiner J. W. Barriger 
and Examiner W. W. Sullivan have made a report to the board . 
of directors of that corporation as to why that carrier is in need 
of reorganization and the prospects for its future. They said 
the outstanding cause of the railway’s inability to net a suf- 
ficient proportion of the gross earnings to meet fixed charges 
were: Overcapitalization, the capitalization being a funded debt 
of $44,706,000 resulting in fixed charges of $2,319,000 to be met 
by a net averaging only $2,371,000 in the eight years of pros- 
Perity prior to 1930; excessive investment in plant, especially 
in the southern Illinois coal fields; deficiency of return on freight 
traffic, that deficiency resulting from the fact that a high pro- 
portion of the traffic handled being in Chicago, St. Louis and 
other points where the C. & E. I. has to absorb the terminal 
charges; excessive charges to maintenance of equipment until 
a comparatively recent period, much of the equipment taken 
over at the end of the receivership following divorce from the 
St. Louis-San Francisco being obsolescent or nearly so; and 
payment of large amounts for rental of equipment. 

The examiners say that the present condition of the road- 
way, tracks, bridges, buildings and other structures is not a 
factor requiring serious consideration. But they say the char- 
acter of the road’s traffic makes it advisable, when business re- 
covers, to proceed with the replacement of 90-pound rails with 
that of 112-pound section at a rate in excess of 17 miles a year 
as at present. Efficiency of operation, as measured by results, 
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the examiners say, has increased in the past two years and is 
still showing a correct tendency. 

As to possibilities, the examiners declare that the operating 
ratio of 78.6 in 1933 can be reduced by other economies such as 
retirement of engines and equipment; transfer of the mainte- 
nance of way general officers from Chicago to Danville, IIl.; 
consolidation of the Chicago and Illinois divisions into a single 
divisional organization and transfer of the transportation depart- 
mental general officers to Danville. The examiners said the 
C. & E. I. people were not in accord with the idea of transferring 
the transportation general offices to Danville but were not defi- 
nitely opposed to the consolidation of the two divisions. 


As to consolidation of the C. & E. I, with other railroads, 
the examiners suggested that the road be transferred from the 
Commission’s Chesapeake & Ohio-Nickel Plate system to the 
New York Central-Big Four system. That suggestion was made 
on account of the possibility of coordinating Chicago terminals 
so as to save some of the $1,400,000 a year the C. & E. I. now 
pays for terminal services by the Chicago & Western Indiana. 

In their general story about the C. & E. I. the examiners 
attributed much of its troubles to its attempted absorption by 
the St. Louis-San Francisco and the receivership of the latter. 
They said that when the C. & E. I. was relieved of some of 
the lines that had been attached to it then, its capitalization 
was not decreased accordingly. 


RAIL POWER BRAKE NEGLIGENCE 


The Supreme Court of the United States, in an opinion by 
Justice Sutherland, in No. 820, The Fairport, Painesville & 
Eastern Railroad Co., petitioner, vs. Mayme F. Meredith, June 4, 
affirmed a judgment against the carrier of the Court of Appeals, 
seventh judicial district of the state of Ohio, on a verdict for a 
personal injury resulting from a collision at a railroad-highway 
crossing between an automobile the woman was driving and a 
train of cars operated by petitioner over its line of railroad. 


Though the court said that the respondent was guilty of 
contributory negligence, it was established that while the train 
was equipped with air brakes in conformity with the federal 
safety appliance act and orders of the Commission, the air was 
disconnected between the cars and the engine, leaving the brakes 
of the engine and tender as the only means of stopping the train 
or checking its speed, “thus constituting a clear violation of the 
act, since the requirement that a train shall be equipped with 
power brakes necessarily contemplates that they shall be main- 
tained for use.” Continuing, Justice Sutherland said: 


The complaint alleges, as one ground of negligence, failure on the 
part of petitioner to make an air connection between the engine and 
cars, and to maintain and use the power brakes. In respect of that 
ground of negligence the trial court instructed the jury in effect, that 
if the violation of the federal act resulted proximately or immediately 
in the injury complained of, the railroad company was liable. But the 
jury was also told that if respondent was guilty of contributory negli- 
gence she could not recover notwithstanding the negligence of peti- 
tioner. The trial court also instructed the jury in respect of the doc- 
trine of the last clear chance—its view apparently being that, notwith- 
standing the contributory negligence of respondent, petitioner would 
be liable if, after the danger to respondent became apparent, it could 
have avoided the injury but for its antecedent failure to maintain and 
use an equipment of air brakes such as required by the federal act. 

The appellate court, in sustaining the judgment of the trial court, 
held: (1) that the federal law violated by petitioner was enacted not 
only for the protection of railroad employes and passengers on rail- 
road trains, but the public generally—that is to say, as applied to the 
present case, that the requirement of the federal safety appliance act 
as to power controlled brakes and their use imposed a duty upon the 
railroad company in respect of travelers at railroad-highway cross- 
ings; and (2) that the instructions of the trial court in respect of 
= doctrine of the last clear chance correctly stated the law. — Ohio 

pp. —. 


The Supreme Court disagreed with the contention of peti- 
tioner that the federal safety appliance act was intended only 
for the protection of employes and travelers upon the railroads 
and had no relation to the safety of travelers upon the highways 
or of the public generally. Installation and use of power brakes 
required by the law, said the court, so obviously contributed 
to the safety of the traveler at crossings that it was hardly 
probable that Congress could have contemplated their inap- 
plicability to that situation. The course said the duty imposed 
upon petitioner by the provisions of the act in respect of power 
controlled brakes extended to and included travelers at railway- 
highway crossings. 7 

The court said that the holding of the court below as to the 
doctrine of the last clear chance was challenged as being con- 
trary to the weight of American authority but that “we are pre- 
cluded from considering the contention because it does not pre- 
sent a federal question.” The federal safety appliance act, said 
the court, imposed absolute duties upon interstate railway car- 
riers and thereby created correlative rights in favor of such 
injured persons as came within its purview; but the right to 
enforce the liability which arose from the breach of duty was 
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derived from the principles of common law. 
court said: 


Continuing, the 


The act does not affect the defense of contributory negligence, 
and, since the case comes here from a state court, the validity of that 
defense must be determined in accordance with applicable state law. 
Moore vs. C. & O. Ry. Co., 291 U. S. 205, 214 et seq., and cases cited: 
Gilvary vs. Cuyahoga Valley Ry. Co., — U. S. —, April 2, 1934. And 
see Schlemmer vs. Buffalo, Rochester, etc., Ry., 205 U. S. 1, upon 
second appeal, 220 U. S. 590, 598. The same is true of the doctrine 
of the last clear chance, which likewise is not affected by the act. 
If doubt might otherwise exist in respect of the specific application 
of the cases cited to that doctrine, regarded independently, the doubt 
would vanish when consideration is given to the relation which it 
bears to the rule of contributory negligence, namely, that it amounts 
in effect to a qualification of that rule, Atchison, T. & S. F. Ry. Co. 
vs. Taylor, 196 Fed. 878, 880, having the result of relieving the injured 
person from the consequences of his violation of it. 

Nothing we have said is to be understood as indicating our ac- 
ceptance, as a substantive principle, of the ruling of the court below 
in respect of the point. That question is left open for consideration 
and determination when, if ever, it shall be so presented as to admit 
of its being dealt with upon its merits. Judgment affirmed. 


K. C. S. REMOVAL CASE 


The authority of the Commission to approve acquisition of 
control by one carrier of another by lease which permits the 
lessee to abandon, or to remove from the state, the general 
offices, shops, etc., of the lessor, was upheld by the Supreme 
Court of the United States in an opinion by Chief Justice Hughes, 
June 4, in No. 920, The State of Texas et al. vs. United States 
of America et al., on appeal from the district court of the United 
States for the western district of Missouri. The decision of the 
lower court, dismissing the bill of the Texas authorities assail- 
ing the order of the Commission authorizing the Kansas City 
Southern Railway Company to acquire control by lease of the 
Texarkana & Fort Smith Railway Company (193 I. C. C. 521), 
was affirmed. 

Chief Justice Hughes said the single point in controversy 
was with respect to the authority of the Commission to approve 
the lease which permitted the Kansas City Southern to aban- 
don or to remove from the state of Texas the general offices, 
shops, etc., of the lessor company. 

This provision of the lease, contained in section 5 thereof, 
was attacked as being in violation of the laws of Texas, which, 
said the Chief Justice, confined to Texas corporations the right 
to “own or maintain any railways” within the state, which re- 
quired every railroad company chartered by the state to “keep 
and maintain permanently its general offices within this state at 
the place named in its charter,” and at that place also to main- 
taig the offices of its principal officers, and which prohibited any 
railroad company from changing “the location of its general 
offices, machine shops, or roundhouses, save with the consent 
and approval of the Railroad Commission” of the state. 

The Chief Justice pointed out that the Commission had 
found that the consummation of the leasing plan would result 
in an annual saving, under normal conditions, of about $81,000, 
and that this saving would result from unification of operations, 
the discontinuance of general offices of the T. & F. S. at Tex- 
arkana, and the removal to Shreveport and Kansas City of 
many of the activities at Texarkana which caused duplication of 
work. The Commission concluded that the expenditure of ap- 
proximately $81,000 a year, which it found would be unnecessary 
under the lease plan, constituted an undue burden upon interstate 
commerce. The Chief Justice further pointed out that the Com- 
mission had found that the lease by the K. C. S. of the T. & F. S. 
would be in harmony with its railroad consolidation plan and 
oy promote the public interest. Continuing, the Chief Justice 
said: 


The state of Texas raises no question as to the constitutional 
power of the Congress to confer authority upon the Commission to 
approve the proposed lease with the stipulations under consideration. 
The question is simply as to the scope of the authority which has 
been conferred,—the construction of the applicable statutory pro- 
visions. These are found in section 5 of the interstate commerce act 
as amended by the emergency railroad transportation act, 1933 (Title 
II, secs. 201, 202). Paragraphs (4) (a) and (4) (b) of that section 
make it lawful, with the approval and authorization of the Commis- 
sion, for two or more carriers to consolidate or merge their properties; 
“or for any carrier . to purchase, lease, or contract to operate 
the properties, or any part thereof, of another,’ or to acquire control 
of another through purchase of its stock. On application to the 
Commission for such approval, appropriate notice of public hearing 
must be given to the governor of each state in which any part of the 
properties of the carriers involved is situated, as well as to the car- 
riers themselves. If after hearing, ‘‘the Commission finds that, sub- 
ject to such terms and conditions and such modifications as it shall 
find to be just and reasonable, the proposed consolidation, merger, 
purchase, lease, operating contract, or acquisition of control will be 
in harmony with and in furtherance of the plan for the consolidation 
of railway properties established pursuant to paragraph (3), and will 
promote the public interest,” the Commission may give its approval 
and authorization accordingly. 

These broadening provisions of the emergency railroad transporta- 
tion act, 1933, confirm and carry forward the purpose which led to the 
enactment of transportation act, 1920, (Title IV, 41 Stat. 274, et seq.) 
We found that transportation act, 1920, introduced into the federal 
legislation a new railroad policy, seeking to insure an adequate trans- 
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portation service. To attain that end, new rights, new obligations, 
new machinery, were created. Railroad Commission of Wisconsin ys, 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R. R. Co., 257 U. S. 563, 585; New Eng. 
land Divisions case, 261 U. S. 184, 189, 190; Dayton-Goose Creek Raijl- 
way Co. vs. United States, 263 U. S. 456, 478. It is a primary aim of 
that policy to secure the avoidance of waste. That avoidance, as well] 
as the maintenance of service, is viewed as a direct concern of the 
public. Davis vs. Farmers Co-operative Co., 262 U. S. 312, 317; Texas 
& Pacific Railway Co. vs. Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe Railway Co., 270 
U. S. 266, 277. The authority given to the Commission to authorize 
consolidations, purchases, leases, operating contracts, and acquisition 
of control, was given in aid of that policy. New York Central Se- 
curities Corporation vs. United States, 287 U. S. 12, 24, 25, The crite- 
rion to be applied by the Commission in the exercise of its authority 
to approve such transactions—a criterion reaffirmed by the amend- 
ments of emergency railroad transportation act, 1933—is that of the 
controlling public interest. And that term as used in the statute is 
not a mere general reference to public welfare, but, as shown by the 
context and purpose of the act, “has direct relation to adequacy of 
transportation service, to its essential conditions of economy and 
efficiency, and to appropriate provision and best use of transportation 
facilities.” New York Central Securities Corporation vs. United States, 
supra. a eee ’ 

It is in the light of this criterion that we must consider the scope 
of the Commission’s authority in relation to provisions which are in- 
tended to relieve interstate carriers from burdensome outlays. The 
fact that burdensome expenditures may be required by state regula- 
tions is not a barrier to their removal by dominant federal authority 
in the protection of interstate commerce. As we said in Colorado vs. 
United States, 271 U. S. 153, 163: ‘‘Prejudice to interstate commerce 
may be effected in many ways. One way is by excessive expenditures 
from the common fund in the local interest, thereby lessening the 
ability of the carrier properly to serve interstate commerce.”” Even 
explicit charter provisions must yield to the paramount regulatory 
power of the Congress. New York vs. United States, 257 U. S. 591, 
601. Obligations assumed by the corporation under its charter of pro- 
viding intrastate service are subordinate to the performance by it 
of its federal duty, also assumed, “‘efficiently to render transportation 
services in interstate commerce.’’ Colorado vs. United States, supra, 
p. 165. See Transit Commission vs. United States, 284 U. S. 360, 367, 
368; Transit Commission vs. United States, 289 U. S. 121, 127; Florida 
vs. United States, decided April 2, 1934. In the present case, the find- 
ings of the Commission, setting forth undisputed facts, leave no doubt 
that the provision of the lease permitting the abandonment, or re- 
moval from the state, of general offices and shops of the lessor has 
direct relation to economy and efficiency in interstate operations and 
to the achievement of the purpose which the Congress had in view in 
its grant of authority. 

Counsel for the United States and for the Interstate Commerce 
Commission emphasize the limitations of the challenged provision. 
They point out that, in addition _to the customary “general offices” of 
railroads, section 3, of Article X, of the Constitution of Texas pro- 
vides that railroad corporations must ‘‘maintain a public office or 
place in this state for the transaction of its business, where transfers 
of stock shall be made, and where shall be kept for inspection by the 
stockholders of such corporations, books,’’ in which shall be recorded 
the amount of capital stock subscribed, the names of stockholders, 
etc., and transfers, the amount of its assets and liabilities, and the 
names and places of residence of its officers. See, also, Art. 4115, 
Texas Revised Statutes, 1879; Laws of Texas, 1885, c. 68; Arts. 1358, 
6281, Revised Civil Statutes of Texas, 1925. Counsel for the United 
States and for the Interstate Commerce Commission urge that the 
“Office-Shops Act,’’ here involved, was enacted independently of the 
above statutes. Laws of Texas, 1889, c. 106; Art. 6275, Revised Civil 
Statutes of Texas, 1925. Accordingly, they insist that the order of 
the Commission and the least in question apply to the “general of- 
fices,”’ shops, etc., and not to the ‘public office’ of the domestic 
corporation. Counsel for the applicant, the Kansas City Southern 
Railway Company, submits that the lease by necessary implication 
requires the Texarkana & Fort Smith Railway Company to maintain 
its principal office in Texas as the Texas statute requires. See as to 
service of process, Art. 2029, Revised Civil Statutes of Texas, 1925. In 
view of the disclaimer on behalf of the United States and the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, and the interpretation placed upon the 
provision in the lease, we assume that the question before us merely 
relates to the abandonment or removal of ‘general offices,” shops, 
etc., as distinguished from the ‘‘public office’ required by the Texas 
statutes, that is, to those transportation facilities the continued main- 
tenance of which, in the circumstances described by the findings of 
the Commission, would entail unnecessary and burdensome expendi- 
tures in operation. As thus construed, we find no ground for con- 
cluding that the approval of the provision in the lease was beyond 
the Commission’s authority. There is no interference with the super- 
vision of the state over the lessor in matters essentially of state con- 
cern, as distinguished from the operations which in their effect upon 
interstate commerce are of national concern. 


The state invokes section 11 of Title I of the emergency rail 
road transportation act, 1933, which provides that ‘‘nothing in this 
title shall be construed to relieve any carrier from any contractual 
obligation which it may have assumed, prior to the enactment of this 
act, with regard to the Tocation or maintenance of offices, shops, or 
roundhouses at any point.” But that section refers explicitly to what 
is contained in Title I of the act, with respect to ‘‘emergency powers, 
dealing with the authority of the Federal Coordinator of Transporta- 
tion and kindred matters, and does not by its terms apply to the prov!- 
sions of Title II of the act, in which are found the amendments of 
section 5 of the interstate commerce act with respect to the approval 
and authorization by the Interstate Commerce Commission of consoli- 
dations, purchases and leases. And section 11 of Title I relates to 
“contractual obligations” assumed by the carrier and does not aptly 
refer to obligations imposed by statute. The insertion of the pro- 
vision in Title I, with its restricted application, and the omission of a 
similar provision from Title II, indicate an intentional distinction. _ 

Title II of the emergency railroad transportation act, 1933, in 
amending section 5 of the interstate commerce act, carries its own 
provision as to immunity from state requirements which would stand 
in the way of the execution of the policy of the Congress through the 
Commission’s orders. Subdivision (15) section 5 as amended, reads: 

“The carriers and any corporation affected by any order under 
the foregoing provisions of this section shall be, and they are hereby, 
relieved from the operation of the anti-trust laws as designated in 
section f of the act entitled ‘an act to supplement existing laws 
against unlawful restraints and monopolies, and for other purposes, 
approved October 15, 1914, and of all other restraints or prohibitions 
by or imposed under authority of law, state or federal, in so far aS 
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may be necessary to enable them to do anything authorized or re- 
quired by such order.” 

The view that, by reference to the context, this immunity should 
be regarded as limited to those “restraints or prohibitions by or 
jmposed under authority of law’’ which fall within the general descrip- 
tion of “‘anti-trust”’ legislation, is too narrow. The rule of ‘‘ejusdem 
generis’”” is applied as an aid in ascertaining the intention of the 
legislature, not to subvert it when ascertained. Mid-Northern Oil 
Company vs. Montana, 268 U. S. 45, 49. The scope of the immunity 
must be measured by the purpose which Congress had in view and had 
constitutional power to accomplish. As that purpose involved the 
promotion of economy and efficiency in interstate transportation by 
the removal of the burdens of excessive expenditure, the removal of 
such burdens when imposed by state requirements was an essential 
part of the plan. The state urges that in the course of the passage 
of transportation act, 1920, a provision for federal incorporation of 
railroads was struck out. But while railroad corporations were left 
under state charters, they were still instrumentalities of interstate 
commerce, and, aS such, were subjected to the paramount federal 
obligation to render the efficient and economical service required in 
the maintenance of an adequate system of interstate transportation. 
Colorado vs. United States, supra. 

The decision in International & Great Northern Railway Co. vs. 
Anderson County, 246 U. S. 424, is not opposed. Apart from the fact 
that in that case the state court had found, upon the verdict of a 
jury, that the maintenance of the offices and shops at the place at 
which the predecessor of the plaintiff in error had contracted to main- 
tain them, did not impose a burden upon interstate commerce—a finding 
which this court found no reason to disturb (Id., pp. 433, 434)—the 
case arose prior to the enactment of transportation act, 1920, and the 
question here presented was not involved. The decree dismissing the 
bill of complaint is affirmed. Decree affirmed. 





Shipping Decisions 
Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, 
published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. Copyright, 
1934, by West Publishing Co.) 





(District Court, E. D. Pennsylvania.) Clause of contract for 
discharge of cargo, providing for increase of rates if wage scale 
was increased, did not apply to contingency of cargo being 
damaged, though longshoremen under contract with stevedoring 
company received higher wages because thereof, where wage 
scale was not changed. (The Albisola, 6 Fed. Sup. 392.) 

Provision of contract for discharging cargo for increase in 
rates in case of change in working conditions did not mean 
working conditions upon vessel itself so as to apply to damaged 
cargo.—Ibid. 

Nonresident, not knowing of local custom regarding in- 
creased compensation for unloading damaged cargo, was not 
presumed to have contracted in reference thereto.—Ibid. 

Knowledge of custom cannot be presumed except in case of 
custom prevailing generally in trade or business in which both 
parties are engaged.—Ibid. 

Contract providing for payment of certain consideration for 
discharging corkwood from ship included damaged as well as 
sound corkwood.—Ibid. 

Evidence of custom was inadmissible on matter as to which 
contract had spoken.—Ibid. 

Local custom of port regarding increased compensation for 
unloading damaged cargo did not apply where nonresident party 
to contract did not know of it, and contract fixed rate for dis- 
charging cargo without limiting it to “sound” cargo.—lIbid. 





Loss and Damage Decisions 


Traffic Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests ef Natienal Reporter System, 
published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. Copyright, 
1934, by West Publishing Co.) 





LOSS OF OR INJURY TO GOODS 


(Supreme Court of Florida, Division A.)—“Baggage” is gen- 
erally limited to articles necessary to personal convenience and 
comfort of passenger during trip, but if carrier, with notice and 
Without objection, receives as baggage sample trunks and articles 
not properly such, carrier is liable, to owner, for them as bag- 
gage. (Atlantic Coast Line R. Co. vs. Campen Bros. Co., 154 
So. Rep. 131.) 

If fact that baggage carried is not personal to passenger is 
not made known to carrier, there is no contract, and carrier’s 
liability is that of gratuitous bailee, responsible only for gross 
negligence or willful injury.—Ibid. 
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Samples carried by traveling salesmen are not “baggage,” but 
if carrier accepts them as such, it waives any objection and 
liability is same as that with reference to baggage generally. 
—Ibid. 

In granting certain amount of free baggage to passenger, 
carrier may make reasonable rules with reference thereto, so 
long as they do not conflict with carrier’s duty to public.—Ibid. 

Acceptance of free baggage or checking of baggage as such 
implies a passenger who intends to pursue baggage on train and 
claim it at destination.—Ibid. 

If persons checking trunks with carrier were not passengers 
and had no intention of becoming passengers in immediate 
future and concealed such fact from carrier, or if carrier was 
deceived regarding ownership, contents, or status of trunks re- 
ceived, owners could not recover against carrier as insurer.— 
Ibid. 

Whether person checking salesman’s samples, subsequently 
damaged by rain, deceived carrier in that he was not a passenger 
and did not intend to become such in immediate future and de- 
ceived carrier regarding fact that trunks were owned by em- 
ployer of wife of person checking them and regarding contents, 
held for jury.—Ibid. 





Miscellaneous Decisions 
Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, 
published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. Copyright, 
1934, by West Publishing Co.) 





REGULATION OF COMMON CARRIERS 


(District Court, S. D, Ohio, E. D.)—Court in reviewing in- 
terstate Commerce Commission’s order requiring increase in 
intrastate rates is concerned only with sufficiency of evidence 
to support Commission’s findings, and sufficiency of facts found 
to support order, and cannot inquire into soundness ‘of Commis- 
sion’s reasoning, wisdom of its decision, or consistency of its 
conclusions with those made by it in other cases (Interstate 


Commerce Act, Sec. 13, as amended (49 USCA, See. 13)). (State 
of Ohio vs. United States, 6 Fed. Sup. 386.) 
Interstate Commerce Commission has power to establish 


intrastate rates to remove preference and prejudice as between 
persons and localities affecting interstate commerce (Interstate 
Commerce Act, Sec. 13, as amended (49 USCA, Sec. 13) ).—Ibid. 

In suit to enjoin enforcement of Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission’s order requiring increase of intrastate rates, Commis- 
sion’s action in placing burden of proof on plaintiff to show that 
intrastate rates were not unduly preferential to persons and 
localities in such state and unduly prejudicial to persons and 
localities in other states held immaterial, where evidence con- 
clusively showed such preference and prejudice (Interstate Com- 
merce Act, Sec. 13, as amended (49 USCA, Sec. 13)).—Ibid. 

Where Interstate Commerce Commission found that certain 
intrastate bituminous coal rates were discriminatory against coal 
mining districts and operators in other states, Commission’s fail- 
ure to make findings on all other rates held not to render void 
order requiring increase of intrastate rates, since remedy existed 
by making application to Commission respecting any other 
specific rate (Interstate Commerce Act, Sec. 13, as amended (49 
USCA, Sec. 13)).—Ibid. 

Interstate Commerce Commission had power to prescribe 
intrastate bituminous coal rates in place of those found unduly 
to discriminate against persons and localities in other states 
(Interstate Commerce Act, Sec. 13, as amended (49 USCA, Sec. 
13) ).—Ibid. 

Proceedings to remove unjust discrimination between intra- 
state and interstate rates are aimed directly only at relation of 
rates, and if interstate rates are maintained, discrimination can 
be removed only by raising intrastate rates (Interstate Com- 
merce Act, Sec. 13, as amended (49 USCA, Sec. 13) ).—Ibid. 

Court will not review Interstate Commerce Commission’s 
decision on question whether disparity between intrastate and 
interstate rates should be removed by lowering interstate rates 
or by raising intrastate rates, or both, or whether intrastate 
rates must be regarded as reasonable maximum rates (Inter- 
state Commerce Act, Sec. 13, as amended (49 USCA, Sec. 13)). 
—lIbid. 

Intrastate carriers cannot for competitive reasons lower 
intrastate rates established by Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion’s order, where such lowered rates result in undue prefer- 
ence, prejudice, and discrimination against localities and per- 
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sons outside state (Interstate Commerce Act, Sec. 13, as amended 
(49 USCA, Sec. 13); Sec. 15a, as added by Transportation Act. 
Sec, 422 (49 USCA, Sec. 15a) ).—Ibid. 





(Supreme Court of Ohio.)—Public Utilities Commission held 
without authority to revoke certificate of public convenience and 
necessity issued to motor transportation company, without giving 
at least 15 days’ notice and affording opportunity for hearing 
(Gen, Code, Sec. 614-87). (Buckeye Stages, Inc., vs. Public 
Utilities Commission of Ohio, 190 N. E. Rep. 219.) 





(Supreme Court of Ohio.)—Public Utilities Commission, 
before revoking certificate of public convenience and necessity 
issued to motor transportation company, held required to give 
at least 15 days’ notice and opportunity for hearing (Gen. Code, 
Sec. 614-87). (Buckeye Stages, Inc., vs. Public Utilities Commis- 
sion of Ohio, 190 N. E. Rep. 220.) 





(Supreme Court of Ohio.)—Interurban electric railroad, orig- 
inally established under valid franchise and thereafter acquired 
from federal receiver and operated by present owner for sev- 
eral years without franchise, could not be ousted from City’s 
streets in quo warranto proceedings prior to allowance by Public 
Utilities Commission of application to abandon its tracks and 
discontinue its service (Gen. Code, Sec. 504-2, 504-3; Const., art. 
13, Sec. 2). (State vs. Cincinnati & L, E. R. Co., 190 N. E. 
Rep. 224.) 

Statute requiring consent of Public Utilities Commission to 
abandonment of railroad, as construed to prevent municipality’s 
ouster of street railroad, held not violative of constitutional pro- 
vision giving municipalities local self-government and power to 
or (Gen. Code, Sec. 504-2, 504-3; Const., art. 18, Secs. 3, 4). 

That interurban electric railroad having lines exclusively 
within state carried passengers and goods in interstate commerce 
‘held not to prevent ouster thereof by state court (Interstate 
Commerce Acts, Secs. 1 (22), 20a (1), 49 USCA, Secs. 1 (22), 
20a (1).—Ibid, 

State court should not in quo warranto proceeding direct 
ouster of street railroad company operating under federal court 
receivership, though quo warranto proceeding was begun before 
appointment of receiver.—Ibid. 

State court will not seize or undertake to exercise authority 
over property properly in possession of federal court.—Ibid. 





(Supreme Court of Minnesota.)—Freight rate schedule, ap- 
proved by Railroad and Warehouse Commission, which did not 
allow railroads to charge higher rate for lesser or equal distance 
than for greater distance, complied with distance tariff law 
(Mason’s Minn. St. 1927, Sec. 4838). (Hallett Const. Co. vs. 
Foley Bros., 254 N. W. Rep. 435.) 

Purpose of distance tariff law is to prevent unjust discrimina- 
tion (Mason’s Minn. St. 1927, Sec. 4838).—Ibid. 

Competitor is not discriminated against where freight rate 
to which it objects is higher than its own freight rate (Mason’s 
Minn. St. 1927, Sec. 4838) .—Ibid. 

Zones under distance tariff law may vary in different cases 
to suit exigencies of particular movement of particular goods, 
and rate fixing rests to great extent in sound discretion of 
Railroad and Warehouse Commission (Mason’s Minn. St. 1927, 
Sec. 4838) .—Ibid. 

Freight rate schedule, approved by Railroad and Warehouse 
Commission, under which rates per ton mile receded in almost 
perfect proportion, complied with so-called long and short haul 
statute (Mason’s Minn. St. 1927, Sec. 4837).—Ibid. 

On appeal from order of Railroad and Warehouse Commis- 
sion, burden is on appellant to show commission’s finding is not 
supported by evidence.—Ibid. 





(Court of Civil Appeals of Texas., Fort Worth.)—If question 
whether reinforcing concrete bars and merchant steel bars are 
within Interstate Commerce Commission’s order granting transit 
privileges on carload shipments of structural iron or steel is one 
of law, then courts may grant relief without remanding plaintiff 
to Interstate Commerce Commission, (Texas Steel Co. vs. Mis- 
souri K. & T. R. Co. et al., 70 S. W. Rep. (2nd) 484.) 

Construction of language used in Interstate Commerce 
Commission orders is law question and within jurisdiction of 
state courts.—Ibid. 

Where question is one of fact as to whether words used in 
order of Interstate Commerce Commission have peculiar meaning 
as in technical terms of particular trade, which meaning is at 
variance with that ordinarily assigned to such language, and 
orders do not show sense in which term is used, controversy 
must be first submitted to Commission.—Ibid. 

Interstate Commerce Commission’s order granting transit 
privileges on carload shipments of “structural iron or steel,” 
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held to include reinforcing concrete bars and merchant stee| 
bars, precluding Texas Shipper from recovering alleged excess 
freight charges on ground that foreign shippers of reinforcing 
concrete bars and merchant steel bars were being charged less 
than Texas shipper. 

“Structural steel” is defined as rolled steel in structural] 
shapes; a kind of strong mild steel suitable for structural shapes, 
“Structural shapes” are defined as any steel or iron member of 
such shapes as channel irons, iron beams being especially adapted 
to structural purposes in giving the greatest strength with the 
least material.—Ibid. 


RAILROAD LABOR BILL 
The Trafic World Washington Bureay 


The subcommittee of the House committee on interstate and 
foreign commerce, headed by Representative Crosser, of Ohio, 
to which was referred the bill amending the railway labor act 
(H. R. 9689), revised the measure and Mr. Crosser introduced 
it (H. R. 9861) for submittal to the entire committee for consid. 
eration. Amendment sought by organized railway labor cover. 


’ ing definition of “company union” and managerial coercion as to 


joining or not joining “company” unions were written into the 
measure by the subcommittee which rejected the Eastman 
language making the prohibition against management requiring 
persons seeking employment to promise to join or not to join 
“a labor organization.” The prohibition as reported by the sub. 
committee will not bar employes being required to join the so- 
called “standard” unions in order to hold jobs. 

The sub-committee declined to strike from the bill the 
statement of general purposes carried in the first part of section 
2 as asked by organized railway labor. Exception was taken by 
some labor leaders to the declaration that one of the purposes 
of the act was to avoid any interruption to commerce or to the 
operation of any carrier engaged therein, fear being expressed 
by them that this language might be construed as meaning a con- 
gressional declaration against the right to strike. 

Language striking at the “company” union, which is defined 
in the revised measure as one formed “at the suggestion, with 
the aid, or under the influence of any carrier or carriers, or its 
or their officers or agents, and or whose constitution, by-laws, 
or actions are under any control or influence of any carrier, or 
carriers, or its or their officers or agents,” urged by organized 
labor, also was incorporated in the revised bill. 

In the Senate, June 6, Senator Wheeler, of Montana, when 
S. 3266, the companion bill in the Senate, was reached on a call 
of the calendar, said he thought there “is scarcely any objection 
to the bill. The railroad men and everybody else are very anxious 
to get the bill through.” Action was blocked by Senator Met- 
calf, of Rhode Island, however, who said he did not think the 
measure should be acted upon in the absence of Senator Hast- 
ings, of Delaware, who submitted a minority report opposing 
enactment. The Senate bill is identical with H. R. 9689 which 
the House sub-committee revised. 


RAIL EMPLOYE PENSION BILL 

The House committee on interstate and foreign commerce 
assigned June 8 for a hearing on the railroad employes’ pension 
bill. In the Senate this week friends of the measure renewed 
efforts to bring it up, the interstate commerce committee having 
favorably reported it. Senator Davis, of Pennsylvania, said the 
pension plan carried in the bill (S. 3231) had been approved by 
the outstanding representatives of the railway brotherhoods 
“and some of the leading carriers.” The railroads, as a whole, 
are opposing the bill. Senator Hatfield, of West Virginia, who 
with Senator Wagner, of New York, sponsored the pension legis- 
lation, said he understood there “is a very favorable attitude 
toward the bill in the House and that if we can secure prompt 
and favorable consideration of the measure in the Senate, the 
House will also act favorably on it, thus giving every assurance 
that the measure will become a law at this session.” Senator 
Robinson, of Arkansas, Democratic leader, said he was unable 
to give assurance regarding the matter but expressed the hope 
that the bill might be taken up before the end of the session. 

Senator Wagner, of New York, made an effort to obtain 
unanimous consent for consideration of the bill June 6. 

“T do not think there is any opposition to it from anyone,” 
said he. 

Senator King, of Utah, called for the “regular order.” This 
blocked Senator Wagner’s move. 


COORDINATOR EXPENSE TAX 
The bill (H. R. 9694) providing for an assessment of $2 a 
mile against the railroads to provide money to meet the expenses 
of the Federal Coordinator of Transportation in the year begin- 
ning June 16, was passed by the House June 4 by unanimous 
consent, 
The Senate passed the bill by unanimous consent June 6 
and the measure was sent to the President for his signature. 
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June 9, 1934 


EASTMAN SPEAKS TO BANKERS 


(Address of Joseph B. Eastman, Federal Coordinator of Transporta- 
tion, before the New York Bond Club, at New York City, June 5.) 


I am not altogether free from surprise to find myself ad- 
dressing an audience of New York bankers, and I presume that 
some of you have much the same feeling about being here 
to listen to me. My own surprise is mixed with pleasure, as I 
hope that yours will be. I have an uncomfortable feeling 
that I ought not to lose the opportunity to say something to you 
for your own good, or at least to leave a few pious thoughts with 
you for future sober meditation. But I know that you have had 
much to endure of late, so I shall spare you all I can and 
confine my remarks strictly and briefly to the subject of trans- 
portation. I shall begin with a little personal identification, in 
order that you may all understand the viewpoint from which 
I am speaking. 

My rather imposing title is Federal Coordinator of Trans- 
portation, and in some way it has so far escaped alphabetical 
abbreviation. Although associated with the Administration in 
this capacity, I am mortified to say that few have been willing 
to accord me a place in the Brain Trust. Nor am I con- 
cerned with party affairs, for I have a strong conviction that 
all governmental dealings with transportation should be strictly 
non-political in* character. Notwithstanding the length and im- 
pressiveness of my title, I am not a railroad “Czar” or even a 
Director General of Railroads, nor have I done much actual 
coordinating. My activities so far have been chiefly in the fields 
of research, counsel, and I hope the promotion of useful ideas. 

Railroad problems are largely covered by the words finance, 
traffic, operation, management, labor, competition, and regula- 
tion. Your chief interest is financial. If I may be guilty of a 
paradox, one or our troubles in this country has been that the 
conservatives have not been conservative, at least not in busi- 
ness or finance. In the old days, forty or fifty years ago, some 
of the financing of railroads and public utilities in New Eng- 
land, especially in Massachusetts, .was actually conservative. 
I do not mean to say, of course, that this was confined to New 
England, but I happen to know what was done there. The 
principles followed were something like these: 


_ Never incur debt unless absolutely necessary. Confine capitaliza- 
tion to common stock, so far as possible, and issue no more than 
need be of that. Endeavor to pay liberal dividends, but in normal 
times well below what the earnings will permit. Never declare stock 
dividends. Issue new stock at a premium, if possible. Establish 
sinking funds for indebtedness and seize every opportunity to pay 
off debt. If a long-term indebtedness must be incurred, let it take 
the form of debentures, and mortgage neither fixed property nor 
equipment. Plough back surplus earnings into the property and pro- 
vide amply for depreciation in one way or another. Take sound finan- 
cial advice, but avoid the advice of those who make their money by 
dealing in securities. Be wary of the same advice in expanding busi- 
ness and properties. Keep both the corporate and the financial struc- 
tures as simple as possible. ‘ 


Those principles are not only conservative, but they are, 
in my judgment, eminently sound. My own memory goes back 
to the time when the New Haven railroad followed them in 
large part. Later it forsook them and fell on evil days. 

At the opposite pole were the Jay Gould methods of 
financing. In the history of our railroads there has been far 
too little of the one and far too much of the other. After Jay 
Gould’s day, for he overlooked some bets, legal and financial 
minds combined to devise and exploit the weird, pyramiding 
intricacies of holding companies. Fortunately, they never gained 
great vogue in the railroad world, but even there they have 
caused a sufficient number of financial headaches. Other more 
recent eccentricities which would have given pain to the old 
and bona fide conservatives are stock without par value and 
stock without voting power. 


Genuine Conservatism Urged 


I mention these matters, not for purposes of recrimination, but 
to suggest that, if the railroads are to continue in private own- 
ership, they must, if they are to surmount the serious difficulties 
which lie ahead of them, climb close to the sound and unadul- 
terated principles of genuine financial conservatism. Our rail- 
roads no longer furnish attractive opportunities for high finance 
and sudden fortunes. I do not mean, of course, that it will be 
practicable, in view of the present capitalization of the railroads, 
to follow the old New England rules religiously. 

Some of the harm which was done by financial exploitation 
in the past has been repaired, at least so far as the railroad com- 
Panies are concerned, in part by failures and reorganizations and 
in part by the reinvestment of earnings in the plants. But there 
are individual companies which still suffer grievously from it, 
and it has left its marks upon the railroad industry as a whole 
in a heavy load of indebtedness and fixed charges. The re- 
search of the Commission indicates that, in the aggregate, 
the railroads are not over-capitalized, in the sense either that 
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their outstanding securities exceed the amount of money which 
has gone into the properties or that they exceed so-called fair 
value for rate-making purposes. There is an important question 
mark about this latter conclusion, however, and that is doubt as 
to the amount of property which should be reckoned as obso- 
lete and tagged for retirement. No one can now be certain of 
the actual amount, but it is clear that much such property exists 
and the sooner it is scrapped and written off the better for all 
concerned. Nothing can possibly be gained by temporizing with 
this situation. 

On the subject of indebtedness and fixed charges there is 
considerable popular misunderstanding. Some seem to think 
that a railroad should be able to reduce fixed charges as it re- 
duces operating expenses. The fixed charges are, of course, 
debts, and a debtor, unfortunately, cannot cut debts of his own 
volition. He can only secure relief through voluntary conces- 
sions made by his creditors or through the processes of bank- 
ruptcy or foreclosure When he ceases to be able to pay. There 
is also a tendency to confuse disproportionate indebtedness with 
over-capitalization. No necessary relationship exists between 
the two things. 

The owners of the railroads—that is to say, the stockhold- 
ers—have suffered most severely in the depression, and the 
creditors have not escaped unscathed, for over a billion and a 
half of bonds are in default. The aggregate return paid on rail- 
road investment has been very small. A large proportion of the 
bonds have continued to pay interest, but this is an advantage 
for which their holders paid. They exchanged the hope of any 
large return for the prospect of greater security, even in times 
of depression. The evils of disproportionate indebtedness lie, 
not in injust return, but in the danger that both labor and prop- 
erty will be made to suffer, when business falls off, in the effort 
to keep out of the hands of the sheriff. They also lie in the 
threat to future credit. 


Railroad Indebtedness 


The railroads would, undoubtedly, have been much better 
off during the depression and would come through it in much 
better condition had it not been for their heavy indebtedness. 
They could face the future with more equanimity if the burden 
were lighter. When it comes to the railroads now in receiv- 
ership or bankruptcy, the situation can be cured by financial 
reorganization, given a sufficient amount of foresight and reso- 
lution. The medicine may be hard to swallow, but the worse 
it tastes the quicker the cure. Three of the roads which have 
stood up best during the present depression—namely, the Union 
Pacific, the Santa Fe, and the Norfolk and Western—went 
through drastic reorganization in the depression of the nineties. 


The problem is more baffling in the case of various heavily 
burdened roads, which have nevertheless managed to keep afloat. 
There is little reason to believe that it is practicable to accom- 
plish voluntary reorganizations of the larger roads, and no way 
that I know of has yet been found of forcing a reorganization 
of a company which has kept clear of bankruptcy or its equiv- 
alent, although it is possible that one may be discovered. Re- 
turning prosperity and better earnings coupled with a con- 
servative financial policy for the future may show the way out. 
A committee of the cabinet is looking into the entire situation. 
All that I can now say is that I could wish there were some- 
what less tendency to regard railroad sojourn in the hands of 
a court as a national disaster to be avoided at any cost. A trip 
to the hospital for internal repairs is often the route to sound 
health for the future. This may seem hard-boiled doctrine to the 
security holders, but they cannot escape the close link between 
their own health and that of the company. Consolidations which 
operate like a financial reorganization may prove the answer 
for some of the weaker properties. 


Rails Overcoming Inertia 


From this consideration of financial bad health, let us 
turn to the fields of traffic, operation, and management. For 
present purposes they can well be lumped together. Better 


operation and management should look, not merely to the sav- 
ing of expense, but even more to a gain in traffic. Inertia in- 
creases with the size of a body, and the railroads are very large 
bodies. It took them some time to grasp the fact that the rapid 
development of the highway motor vehicle and the equally rapid 
construction of hard-surfaced highways, to say nothing of pipe 
lines, new waterways, and airplaines, have radically changed 
the conditions confronting rail transportation. They have 
grasped it now and momentum is overcoming inertia. 

The coordinator has been concentrating on this problem and 
endeavoring to act as a nucleus for an intensive survey of the 
entire situation, directed toward the improvement and modern- 
ization of railroad operation, equipment, service, and charges to 
meet new, present-day conditions. He has had fine cooperation 
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from the railroads. 
nutshells: 


1. Accurate knowledge of the present costs of the various kinds 


of rail operation, on the line and in the terminals, combined with 
similar knowledge of corresponding costs of other transportation 
agencies, not only as a guide to the rates which it is feasible to 
charge, but also to discover where the other agencies can profitably 
be employed fo supplement or substitute for rail service. 

2. Thorough analysis of all forms of railroad terminal operations, 
at origin and destination and in the course of the road journey, be- 
cause these operations account, on the average, for 80 per cent or 
more of the time consumed in railroad service and for a very large 
part of the cost. They are by far the greatest obstacle, both in 
terms of time and in terms of cost, to the effective meeting of truck 
competition, and one to which much too little attention has been 
paid. My staff is sure that ‘‘there is gold in them thar hills.’’ 

3. Thorough study of the possibilities of light-weight equipment 
of new type in both passenger and freight service. The inventive 
genius of the country has been greatly stimulated by the extraordi- 
nary developments in highway and air equipment engineering and is 
working overtime on the application of similar methods to railroading. 
Some of this work will bear sound fruit. 

4. Less cut-throat competition among the railroads, less diffusion 
and waste, and greater cooperation and centralization of effort for 
the common good. This includes not only such matters as terminal 
unification and elimination of wasteful routing and like competitive 
practices, but also such projects as centralized application and con- 
tinuous prosecution of scientific research for the benefit of all rail- 
roads, big and little. It is significant that when there was no federal 
regulation and cut-throat competition among the railroads reached its 
peak, many years ago, thought gravitated inevitably to plans for 
pooling, many of which were actually accomplished. Similar com- 
petition from other transportation agencies now points in the same 
general direction. 


Improvement Prospects 


The prospects for important improvements in railroad op- 
eration, equipment, service, and charges are excellent. For 
lack of time I shall not enlarge upon them now, but if you are 
interested I refer you, for a sample of the research which is 
being carried on, to our merchandise traffic survey, which is now 
in print. You will find it illuminating, and there will be other 
similar reports. Howéver, in view of the character of this au- 
dience, I think I should add a word or two of caution. In an 
address which I made not long ago, I stated that indications 
pointed toward a far greater use of lightweight metals in the 
construction of railroad equipment, but that prevailing high 
prices of those metals would prove a serious obstacle, and that 
these prices can and should be reduced. That comment did not 
receive the attention which I hoped it would, for it is important 
not only in itself, but as an illustration of a general principle. 
Much money has been made in the past in sales to and in other 
business dealings with the railroads. Much business can be done 
with the railroads in the future, but it is essential that the op- 
portunities be most carefully nursed and cultivated. No better 
way exists than to bring down prices to the lowest possible 
level. If this is not done, the opportunities are very likely to be 
lost or greatly curtailed. 


Consolidation No Panacea 


Let me warn you also against a tendency to regard consoli- 
dations as a panacea for railroad ills. They have their place, 
and it may be that they can with advantage even be made com- 
pulsory under certain conditions, a possibility to which my staff 
is devoting much study. But consolidations present many leg- 
islative, financial, and other practical difficulties. They are at- 
tractive to Wall Street, but by no means so attractive to the 
rest of the country, and, when carried beyond a certain point, 
they raise serious questions with respect to organization and 
management to which no certain answer can yet be given. It 
is more important right now to discover the changes which 
ought to be made in operation, equipment, service, and charges 
than to press for gigantic consolidations of properties. 


Labor Problem 


Let us turn to the labor problem. It is most serious and 
difficult. Since 1920, the amount of railroad labor has been cut 
in half, and throughout the depression the men have suffered 
very severely from demotions, part time, and furloughs. Rail- 
road economies are very largely labor-saving devices, and any 
program of greater economy in operation for the future inevit- 
ably means, at least at the outset, less railroad employment. It 
is easy for us, who are safely removed from the field of opera- 
tion, to give little thought to the acute suffering and hardship 
which such programs may bring to individuals and even entire 
communities, but you may be sure that these results are not 
overlooked by those who have to endure them. In proof of this, 
you need go no further than the restrictions on reduction in 
railroad employment which were incorporated in the act which 
I administer, and which converted my work very largely from 
action to research. 

It is a very difficult problem to work out. With the rail- 
road situation as it is, and the competition which is found on 
every hand, the conclusion cannot be escaped that the railroads 
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must, for their own salvation, be able to furnish the best pos. 


sible service at the lowest possible cost. In the long run this 
is just as essential for the employes as for the companies. Qj) 
the other hand, it is neither fair nor humane to cast off faith. 
full workers like a worn-out garment. Much can be done to 
alleviate the situation through retirement annuities, unemploy. 
ment benefits, placement services, and dismissal wages under 
certain conditions ,and we are endeavoring and hope to work 
out practical plans along these lines, which can be made effec. 
tive without halting or unduly penalizing progress. 

However, the problem is in reality a much broader one 
than that and it extends over the entire field of industry. There 
is no sound reason why more labor should be used in produc. 
tion than is necessary. Nor have we in this country ever come 
anywhere near to the production of the amount of wealth which 
it is well within the capacity of our people to consume or utilize. 
Shorter work days, except to supply needed opportunity for rest, 
leisure, and recreation, are merely a counsel of despair and a 
confession of inability to solve the problem as it should be 
solved. It is not sO much a question of the redistribution of 
wealth as it is of an increase in the opportunity to consume 
which will permit of a far greater production of Wealth. The 
problem is of paramount and even supreme importance, for the 
people of the country will not forever endure a system which 
condemns millions to unemployment and lowers the standard 
of living for all except a very few. 

I wish I could give you the answer to this problem, but | 
cannot. My own thought has been too concentrated and re- 
stricted to permit of even a helpful contribution. On one point 
only I am clear, and that is that it never will be solved in any 
automatic way by leaving each man to his own devices 
under old laissez faire principles. It calls for definite planning 
by the best thought which our country can bring to bear. Our 
business and financial leaders cannot with any wisdom ignore 
the problem, for unless it is solved, they will sooner or later 
suffer along with all the rest. 


Regulatory Control Needed 


The final topic for consideration in these remarks has to 
do with competition and regulation. For the past dozen years or 
more in the United States, we have been promoting competition 
in transportation in every conceivable way and with a minimum 
of forethought as to what the results might be. In 1920, the 
investment in railroads was about 20 billions of dollars. Since 
that year about six and a half billions has been added, net, to 
that investment, and it is a conservative estimate that after 
making due allowance for facilities used in purely local trans- 
portation, nearly nineteen billions more have gone into agencies 
of transportation competitive, in one way or another, with the 
railroads. Facilities have more than doubled, and competition 
has increased by leaps and bounds. 


It is a common notion that some sort of a community of in- 
terest is recognized among the big business and financial lead- 
ers, who are symbolized by Wall Street, which prevents them 
from treading on each other’s toes to any undue extent. With 
some few exceptions, I have seen no evidence of this in trans- 
portation. Big industries will without compunction use any club 
available to force from the railroads concessions, just or unjust, 
in rateS, service, or practices; and they have as little compunc- 
tion in promoting the building of waterways and highways with 
government funds, if they can see any immediate gain for them- 
selves. The railroads are no less ruthless when occasion per- 
mits. Current discussions of the problems created by these 
warring transportation agencies are very largely motivated by 
such considerations of immediate selfish advantage. The truck 
manufacturer, for example, is for whatever policy will enable 
him to sell more trucks, and similar considerations guide the 
cement manufacturer, the oil refiner, the farmer, the railroad 
employe, the railroad, and so on down the line. 


The time has surely come to deal with these matters with 
an eye to the general welfare of the community, which, in the 
end, foots the bills. The present situation is shot through with 
waste, which somebody must pay for, and it is creating condi- 
tions which are destructive in many different ways. To my way 
of thinking, and I have so reported at some considerable length, 
it is folly to let these competitive forces run amuck, and it is 
up to the federal government to step in and exercise some 
centralized control over transportation in the interest, not of 
any particular groups, but of the entire body politic, ineluding 
the man who pays the taxes. 

Nobody of any discernment wants to stop development. 
New forms of transportation have their place and are entitled 
to it. But it is possible to have the benefit of progress without 
creating all manner of duplication and waste and engendering 
the kind of competition which destroys instead of building uD. 
The new forms of transportation, and particularly the truck and 
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pus, can, in many instances, and with much advantage to all 
concerned, be made an integral part of the railroad system. 
They also have distinct and valuable functions to perform as 
independent entities. The point is to find out where all of these 
transportation agencies fit, keep them within reasonable bounds, 
discourage public subsidies to any of them, and bind them all 
into a wWell-coordinated whole, which means into an efficient 
national transportation system. 

These are, of course, counsels of perfection, and actual 
attainment will fall short of the ends at which we aim. Cer- 
tainly much can be done, however, and it is time that we be- 
gan to try. My candidate for the job of centralized control is 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. It is not a perfect in- 
stitution, but one which has survived for nearly 50 years, and 
on the whole has commanded respect. It may be in need of 
renovation, like the railroads, but it is better to renovate a time- 
honored institution than to build a new one without any guar- 
anty that it will be better. 

Unfortunately, Congress has not been able to take up these 
recommendations for the centralized control of transportation 
at the present session. They will be reinforced and renewed 
at the next session. 

I have given you only some of the headlights of the trans- 
portation situation as I see it. Like everything else, it is full 
of trouble, but, on the other hand, it bristles with most attrac- 
tive and alluring possibilities. We are probably on the verge of 
rather radical changes in the mechanics of rail transportation, 
to say nothing of the forms of transport. While “bright 
and fair’ would be too favorable a forecast, some sunshine may 
be expected. 

Government Ownership 


One final word. In recent addresses I have ventured to 
suggest very briefly that the country ought: to be giving thought 
to the subject of public ownership and operation of the rail- 
roads, including its dangers and possible safeguards against 
them because this method of conducting the business may ul- 
timately prove to be necessary. I find that these casual com- 
ments have been regarded by some as a subtle and very in- 
sidious form of propaganda. Not wishing to expose New York 
bankers to any such danger, I shall omit my usual reference to 
the subject. 


THE RAIL PROBLEM 


By Thomas F. Woodlock in the Wall Street Journal 

Vice-President County’s proposal (to the Transportation 
Round Table Conference of the Wharton Alumni Institute) for a 
unification of the railroads in Eastern District under an operat- 
ing company, with a virtual pooling of net revenues upon a 
basis of agreed percentages, is perhaps as logical a solution of 
the problem as could be devised in the light of the facts. It 
has, too, the great merit of practicability in that it would enable 
an achievement of all possible economies without any complica- 
tions of financing. So much being premised, it is necessary to 
observe that unless a total change takes place in our national 
psychology there is not the smallest chance of any such solu- 
tion being permitted to come about. 

For two generations we have talked about the “railroad 
problem” and have passed from hand to hand an immense quan- 
tity of counterfeit currency in the form of talk on this, that 
and the other phase of it, all solemnly expressed and repeated 
many times. For a generation and a half we have “regulated” 
our railroads. At the end of that time, in face of present condi- 
tions, we are no nearer to a solution than we ever were—that is, 
a real solution based on private capital and private manage- 
ment. The reason for this is that we are apparently unable to 
visualize our railroad thus owned and operated as other than 
public enemies, or, at best, as highly suspicious and dangerous 
characters. This view of the industry has either underlain all 
legislation concerning it or has so colored its administration as 
Virtually to sterilize such parts of that legislation as were in- 
tended to be remedial. 

This may seem a hard saying, but to anyone who studies 
the history of legislation and regulation following the War, its 
general truth should be evident. Take the history of the famous 
Section 15-a, save for the original advance in freight rates made 
in 1920 (which could not be avoided) it is little other than the 
Story of a continuous attempt by the regulating authority to 
water down the relief which the terms of that section seemed to 
provide for the carriers. 

We are far enough now from the “O’Fallon’” embroglio to 
See it in true perspective. If one reads over again the various 
expressions accompanying the decisions of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and the United States courts, one cannot but 
be struck by the intensity of the feeling which underlay the 
attempts to reverse the “law of the land” on value for rate- 
making purposes—an attempt, too, which was knowingly and 
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deliberately made, as one of the Commissioners was at pains to 
inform the court! 

Nor was this the end of it. Blocked by the court in that 
attempt, the regulatory body in recommending to Congress repeal 
of the recapture provisions of the Transportation Act was frank 
enough to say that one of the reasons why it did so was that 
establishment of values in accordance with the law of the land 
might have inconvenient consequences in connection with pub- 
lice service utility regulation! And up to the last that body 
upheld the “logic” of the recapture provisions—for which there 
never was a shred of any such thing, as has been demonstrated 
again and again. 

The valuation controversy standing alone would amply prove 
the truth of this writer’s contention above expressed. But there 
is plenty more evidence of the same underlying mentality to be 
found in the Commission’s report volumes—not to mention the 
Congressional Record. Both Congress and Commission—the 
latter, no doubt, in obedience to the views of its creator and mas- 
ter—have always treated the industry as “on parole” and under 
suspended sentence. 

Now, if anyone wishes to interject at this point, that the 
railroad industry deserved—and deserves—it, this writer will not 
argue the point with him. It is the fact that is important. So 
long as that fact remains a fact it will be impossible for us to 
handle our railroad transportation satisfactorily. We shall 
either limp along as we are doing under private ownership or 
we shall fall into the pit of government ownership and operation. 
And—on the matter of government ownership—the Coordinator 
is much mistaken if he supposes that the dread of that con- 
tingency is mainly with investors. Quite the contrary—as he 
himself says. They have less to fear than anyone else, for they 
have the law of the land to protect them. It is the rest of us 
who have cause for anxiety. 

It would be interesting, by the way, if the Coordinator would 
one of these days take time and opportunity to tell us of the 
reasons which led him to his “conversion” to government owner- 


ship. We learn now for the first time that he once thought 
otherwise! 
RAILROAD EARNINGS 
Class I railroads of the United States for the first four 


months of 1934 had a net railway operating income of $144,546,- 
047, which was at the annual rate of return of 2.14 per cent on 
their property investment, according to reports filed by the car- 
riers with the Bureau of Railway Economics. In the first four 
months of 1933, their net railway operating income was $53,- 
875,770 or 0.79 per cent on their property investment, according 
to the bureau, which adds: 

Property investment is the value of road and equipment as shown 
by the books of the railways, including materials, supplies and cash. 
The net railway operating income is what is left after the payment 
of operating expenses, taxes and equipment rentals but before interest 
and other fixed charges are paid. 

This compilation as to earnings for the first four months of 1934 
is based on reports from 148 Class I railroads representing a total 
of 239,365 miles. 

Gross operating revenues for the first four months of 1934 totaled 
$1,065,010,217 compared with $881,670,502 for the same period in 1933, 
or an increase of 20.8 per cent. Operating expenses for the first four 
months of 1934 amounted to $793,878,538 compared with $702,037,603 
for the same period in 1933, an increase of 13.1 per cent. 

Class I railroads in the first four months of 1934 paid $84,509,065 
in taxes compared with $87,015,458 for the same period in 1933, a re- 
duction of 2.9 per cent, For the month of April alone, the tax bill of 
the Class I railroads amounted to $21,556,930, a reduction of $266,576 
or 1.2 per cent under April 1933. 

Thirty-five Class I railroads failed to earn expenses and taxes in 
the first four months of 1934, of which ten were in the Eastern, five 
in the Southern and twenty in the Western District. 

Class I railroads for the month of April alone had a net railway 
operating income of $32,264,609 which, for that month, was at the 
annual rate of return of 1.88 per cent on their property investment. 
In April 1933, their net railway operating income was $19,351,462 or 
1.12 per cent on their property investment. 

Gross operating revenues for the month of April amounted to 
$265,390,879 compared with $224,859,042 in April 1933, an increase of 
18.0 per cent. Operating expenses in April totaled $200,186,744 com- 
pared with $173,299,382 in the same month in 1933, or an increase of 
15.5 per cent. 

Eastern District 


Class I railroads in the Eastern District for the first four months 
in 1934 had a net railway operating income of $94,853,451 which was at 
the annual rate of return of 2.86 per cent on their property invest- 
ment. For the same period in 1933, their net railway operating income 
was $50,242,111 or 1.50 per cent on their property investment. Gross 
operating revenues of the Class I railroads in the Eastern District 
for the first four months of 1934 totaled $562,537,567, an increase of 
23.4 per cent above the corresponding period in 1933, while operating 
expenses totaled $404,740,644, an increase of 17.3 pér cent above the 
same period in 1933. 

Class I railroads in the Eastern District for the month of April 
had a net railway operating income of $21,342,672 compared with $12,- 
650,587 in April 1933. 

Southern District 


Class I railroads in the Southern District for the first four months 
of 1934 had a net railway operating income of $25,127,804 which was 
at the annual rate of return of 2.22 per cent on their property invest- 
ment, For the same period in 1933, their net railway operating income 
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amounted to $13,806,855 which was at the annual rate of return of 
1.20 per cent on their property investment. Gross operating revenues 
of the Class I railroads in the Southern District for the first four 
months in 1934 amounted to $144,637,127, an increase of 17.8 per cent 
above the same period in 1933, while operating expenses totaled $104,- 
557,708 an increase of 11.2 per cent. 

Class I railroads in the Southern District for the month of April 
had a net railway operating income of $5,422,755 compared with $4,- 
465,694 in April 1933. tie 

Western District 


Class I railroads in the Western District for the first four months 
in 1934 had a net railway operating income of $24,564,792 which was 
at the annual rate of return of 1.07 per cent on their property in- 
vestment. For the same four months in 1933, the railroads in that 
district had a net railway operating deficit of $10,173,196. Gross op- 
erating revenues of the Class I railroads in the Western District for 
the first four months’ period in 1934 amounted to $357,835,523, an in- 
crease of 18.1 per cent above the same period in 1933, while operating 
expenses totaled $284,580,186, an increase of 8.3 per cent compared with 
the same period in 1933. 

For the month of April alone, the Class I railroads in the Western 
District reported a net railway operating income of $5,499,182 com- 
pared with $2,235,181 in April, 1933. 


CLASS I RAILROADS—UNITED STATES 
Month of April 





Per cent 

1934 1933 increase 

Total operating revenues .........$ 265,390,879 $224,859,042 18.0 

Total operating expenses ......... 200,186,744 173,299,382 15.5 

RS ETE Ee rer emer 21,556,930 21,823,506 1.2* 

Net railway operating income .... 32,264,609 19,351,462 66.7 

Operating ratio—per cent ......... 75.43 77.07 — 
Rate of return on property invest- 

WIORE— DOL COME é.o.6 0:0:0:0.0:5.0 5.00086 1,88 1.12 — 

Four months ended April 30 

Per cent 

1934 1933 increase 

Total operating revenues .........$1,065,010,217 $881,670,502 20.8 

Total operating expenses ......... 793,878,538 702,037,603 13.1 

EE te deainac need ei Gaadinns oeeens 84,509,065 87,015,458 2.9* 

Net railway operating income .... 144,546,047 53,875,770 168.3 

Operating ratio—per cent ......... 74.54 79.63 oe 
Rate of return on property invest- 

WIGME—=DEF CONE cciiccccvcssccce 2.14 0.79 — 

*Decrease. 


COMMUNICATIONS LEGISLATION 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


With the passage by the House this week of the communica- 
tions bill reported by the House committee on interstate and 
foreign commerce, Congress was a step nearer creating a new 
commission to regulate wire and wireless services. The bill 
passed recently by the Senate differs from that passed by the 
House and a conference committee representing the two branches 
of Congress was appointed to obtain an agreement. In a state- 
ment comparing the two measures, John E. Benton, general 
solicitor of the National Association of Railroad and Utilities 
Commissioners, said: 


The Senate bill provides for a five-man commission, required to 
be divided into two divisions, a radio division and a telegraph and 
telephone division, the chairman to be a member of each. The 
House bill provides for a seven-man commission, which is authorized 
but not required to divide into not more than three divisions. The 
Senate bill would make various amendments to existing radio law, 
while the House bill merely transfers to the new commission powers 
of the present Radio Commission. Of principal interest to us, how- 
ever, is the fact that the bill as passed by both houses carries the 
provisions which will end the Shreveport power as to intrastate rates 
now held by the Interstate Commerce Commission, and those which 
will restrict the rate making jurisdiction of the federal commission 
to interstate toll rates, leaving to state authorities exclusive regula- 
tion of local exchange rates and service, even though such service 
be in some part across state lines. In this respect, the bill con- 
forms to the request of the resolution adopted at the Glacier Park 
convention and at subsequent conventions. Both bills carry language 
taken from paragraph 3 of section 13 of the interstate commerce act, 
authorizing cooperative conferences and hearings with state com- 
missions. Then Senate bill carries also a paragraph authorizing the 
federal commission to refer cases pending before it to joint boards 
nominated by the commissions of two or more states, such boards to 
hear evidence and recommend decisions. The House bill contains no 
such section. The House bill contains paragraphs expressly providing 
that the state commissions may prescribe systems of accounts dif- 
fering from those prescribed by the federal commission. The Senate 
bill provides that the federal commission shall investigate and report 
to — as to the desirability of the provisions of those para- 
graphs. 


RAILROAD SECURITIES 


The act providing for regulation of securities exchanges re- 
quires railroads to file copies of reports filed with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission under section 20 of the interstate 
commerce act and requires them to register with the Securities 
and Exchange Commission created by the act. An effort had 
been made to subject the railroads to a minimum of require- 
ments under the new act because of the fact that railroad 
security issues are subject to the jurisdiction of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. It was explained, however, that though 
the new commission might require railroads to furnish informa- 
tion in addition to that contained in reports filed with the Com- 
mission, the intent of the authors of the act as finally passed 
was that railroads should be required, so far as their reports 
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to the Commission were concerned, to file copies of them with 
the new commission. 


-- 


RAIL EMPLOYMENT IN MAY 


The number of employes on Class I steam railways ex- 
cluding switching and terminal companies at the middle of 
May was 1,043,064, an increase of 3.10 per cent over April of 
this year and 11.15 per cent over May, 1933. Executives, officials, 
and staff assistants showed a fractional increase of .20 per cent 
over April; professional, clerical, and general showed an in- 
crease of .18 per cent over April; maintenance of way and struc- 
tures an increase of 13.75 per cent over April; maintenance of 
equipment and stores an increase of 2.14 per cent over April; 
transportation (other than train, engine, and yard) a decrease 
of .35 per cent as compared with April; transportation (yard- 
masters, switchtenders, and hostlers) an increase of .01 per 
cent over April; and transportation (train and engine service) 
a decrease of .98 per cent in comparison with April. 


RAIL INCOME STATISTICS 


In the three months ended with March Class I railroads 
had a deficit in net income of $16,035,242 as against a deficit of 
$94,880,325 in the corresponding period of 1933, while for March 
alone they had a net income of $10,349,446 as against a deficit 
of $31,678,401 in March, 1933, according to the Commission’s 
monthly statement on selected income and balance-sheet items. 
The “net income” figure is obtained after deductions for rent 
for leased roads, interest and other things have been made from 
total income, which is made up of net railway operating income 
and other income. The statement shows that funded debt ma- 
turing within six months at the end of March totaled $264,057,184 
as against $155,692,467 at the end of March, 1933. 


SOUTHWEST ADVISORY BOARD 


Announcement has been made to members by J. L. Pitts, 
general secretary of the Southwest Shippers’ Advisory Board, 
that the eleventh annual meeting will be held in the Biltmore 
Hotel, Oklahoma City, June 14. Cecil E. Munn, general chair- 
man of the board and president of the Enid Terminal Elevator, 
Enid, Oklahoma, will preside. 

The report of the executive committee, which will hold its 
meeting June 13, will be made by General Secretary Pitts, presi- 
dent, Brown-Roberts Hardware and Supply Company, Alexandria, 
Louisiana. The railroad contact committee will also hold its 
meeting June 13, and Chairman J. A. Somerville, vice president 
of the Texas and Pacific, Dallas, will make its report. A joint 
conference of the executive and contact committees will also 
be held. 

A forecast of business and transportation necessities for 
the third quarter will be made by twenty-nine commodity com- 
mittees. Practically all lines of business are reporting in- 
creases, as compared with a year ago. 

J. H. Johnston, traffic manager of the Oklahoma Cottonseed 
Crushers’ Association, will speak on the “Feasibility of Inland 
Waterway Transportation.” The report of the joint freight 
claim prevention committee will be made by H. B. Lockett, 
chairman, who is traffic manager of John Deere Plow Company, 
Dallas, assisted by F. D. Parsons, vice chairman, superintendent 
freight loss and damage, T. & P., Dallas. 

Special discussion of pertinent factors relating to the sea- 
son’s wheat crop, movement, storage, etc., will be handled by 
Cecil E. Munn. Grain originating lines will report on car supply, 
service, etc. 

H. B. Cummins, chairman of the Texas-Louisiana Tariff 
Bureau, Dallas, will address the meeting on the “Inherent vices 
of the Long-and-Short-Haul provision of section 4 of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act and Errors in Administration by the Com- 
mission.” 

L. M. Betts, manager, car service division of the American 
Railway Association, Washington, D. C., will speak on general 
transportation conditions, and R. W. Edwards, district manager 
of the car service division, Dallas, will report on conditions in 
the southwest. 

Paul A. Walker, chairman, Corporation Commission of Okla- 
homa, has chosen as his subject, “State and Federal Regulation 
of Common Carriers as Affected by Competitive Transportation 
Agencies.” 

“The Menace of Bureaucracy” will be the subject of an 
address by F. W. Davidson, grain broker of Topeka, Kansas. 

J. F. Owens, president of the Oklahoma City Chamber of 
Commerce, will make the address of welcome. This being the 
annual meeting, officers will be elected. 

A. E. Rankin, representative of the freight station section, 
A. R, A., and agent of the F. W. & D. C., at Fort Worth, will 
make the report for his section. Dr. A. B. Cox, director, Bureau 
of Business Research of the University of Texas, will make 
the report of the agricultural marketing committee. 

C. P. Wasson, secretary of the board, with headquarters in 
Dallas, anticipates an attendance of around five hundred. 
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June 9, 1934 





DRY GOODS TRAFFIC GROUP 


Complications resulting from the adoption of codes of fair 
competition under NRA, proposals to regulate motor transport, 
and suggestions for reorganizing the country’s transportation 
agencies emanating from Coordinator Eastman’s organization 
received extensive consideration, with details of receiving, mark- 
ing, and other shipping room procedure, by the traffic group of 
the National Retail Dry Goods Association, which held concur- 
rent conventions of its various divisions, in Chicago, this week, 
beginning June 4. Meetings of the traffic group extended over 
the first three days of the week and were attended by representa- 
tives in charge of transportation and receiving of the larger ce- 
partment and dry goods stores of the country. Evidence of more 
detailed supervision of transportation costs and a growing ap- 
preciation of the traffic function, as applied to retail merchan- 
dising, was conspicuous in the addresses and round table dis- 
cussions, 

An extensive review of the proposal for reorganizing the 
L. C. L. and express services of the railroads, made in a report 
of the Coordinator’s traffic section, headed by J. L. Turney, was 
made at one of the sessions by L. E. Muntwyler, general traffic 
manager, Montgomery Ward and Company, Chicago, and J. L. 
Keeshin, president of the National Highway Freight Association 


and of the Keeshin Motor Express Company, Chicago, made a. 


plea to the group to take a stand favoring federal regulation of 
all common carrier activities. 


Mr. Muntwyler presented his paper at an afternoon session, 
June 4, presided over by J. E. Griffith, receiving superintendent 
of the Namm Store, Brooklyn, chairman of the traffic group. 
“Salvaging of Waste Materials” in the receiving and packing 
rooms had previously been discussed at the session by Edward 
Reynolds, receiving manager, Carson Pirie Scott and Company, 
Chicago; Alfred Goldberg, assistant controller, Kobacker Stores, 
Inc., Toledo, and G. W. Sheplee, traffic manager, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Address by Muntwyler 


In the main, Mr. Muntwyler’s analysis of the report was com- 
mendatory, and he recommended it for further study and con- 
sideration by the organization. However, in closing, he made a 
number of suggestions as to the attitude the group should take 
with respect to the report, including numerous modifications in 
the reorganization. plan emanating from the Coordinator’s staff. 

Prefacing a detailed, point by point examination of the plan 
for combining the railroad L. C. L. and express services into two 
national railroad-ewned agencies, with comments with respect to 
the Coordinator’s report on regulation of competing transporta- 
tion agencies, he said: 


There is little, if any, justification for continued opposition to 
motor truck legislation today. Lack of such regulation is not only un- 
fair to competing carriers but is dangerous from the merchant’s 
viewpoint. The user of transportation must have reasonable stability 
of rates . . . The merchant can not function effectively unless he 
knows what his transportation charges are today and what they will 
be six months hence. Knowledge of transportation cost is necessary 
to determine laid down cost; it helps to determine the proper source 
from which to buy and is almost the sole determining factor in the 
location of points for distribution of merchandise of every description. 


Accepting the idea that there should be regulation of motor 
transport, he declared that the sole concern remained as to the 
nature of the law that should be written. He asserted that the 
general public was entitled to any economies that might flow 
from use of highway agencies and that the shipper should have 
the protection, in any bill that was approved, of language that 
would assure that motor transport rates would be predicated on 
motor transport costs “and not by some arbitrarily controlled 
factors used only in an effort to protect some other form of 
transportation.” He held that bills now before Congress were 
deficient in that they did not give the shipper that assurance 
with the explicitness to be desired. 

Taking up the Turney report, he said there could be no ques- 
tion but that the present methods of handling L. C. L. were out 
of date and needed revision. It was much like a manufacturer 
“persisting in operating five factories to turn out a volume of 
business sufficient only to keep one factory busy,” he said. Rec- 
ognizing the need for reorganization and simplifications of the 
Services, however, was quite another matter from approving 
the details of a plan for bringing that about, he held, In prin- 
ciple, he approved, without qualification, the need of national 
agencies, giving free pickup and delivery services, and he was 
emphatic in endorsing the proposal for coordination of rail and 
highway services. 

He offered the following suggestions as to the stand the 
association should take on a reorganization of the merchandise 
Services of the country: 


1. We should insist that any bill proposing to regulate motor 
truck or water rates shall include such language as will insure to 
the shipping public every possible advantage in the way of lower 
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transportation cost that are the result of the development of cheaper 
modes of transportation. 

2. We should approve in principle the Coordinator’s general plan 
for consolidating the country’s less than carload merchandise by 
agencies set up for that purpose. 

. 3. We should approve the proposal to speed up package car serv- 
ice to a speed of more than 20 miles per hour and the use of shock- 
proof equipment. 

4. We should approve the plan to bring about coordinated service 
between rail and road haul transportation agencies, both as to rates 
and service. 

5. We should approve simplifying the classification as to reduc- 
tion in the number of ratings and packing rules, but that these 
changes shall be for simplification and economies as it affects both 
the Carrier and the shipper and not merely a reduction of the reading 
matter in that tariff. 

6. We should approve the plan to simplify the billing of freight 
but oppose any attempts to handle freight as parcel post is handled, 
in so far as it may reduce the value of the service to the shipper. 

7. We should approve the plan to establish a completed service 
which shall include collect and delivery service on a nationwide basis, 
but that such service shall be optional to the shipper and receiver of 
freight. 

5. We should oppose the Coordinator’s plan of only two agencies, 
which will require further federal control to insure against the ulti- 
mate establishment of a monopoly, and recommend in preference an 
increased number of agencies, 

9. We should not approve the plan of making rates on the block 
plan, unless steps are taken to provide elasticity, where competitive 
conditions justify deviation from a fixed scale. 


10. We should go on record to the effect that Coordinator East- 
man’s plan generally justifies further study and with the ironing out 
of some seriously objectionable features should result in worthwhile 
economies to carriers and to the shipping public alike. 


Mr. Sheplee, one of the earlier speakers, took exceptions to 
Mr. Muntwyler’s suggestions and to the proposals contained in 
the merchandise plan of the Coordinator’s staff on the ground 
that improved, faster rail service would put Minneapolis mer- 
chants and others similarly situated at a disadvantage, by short- 
ening the time in which orders of concerns in the Minneapolis 
trade territory could be filled from eastern manufacturers. “We 
are convinced that adoption of the Eastman plan would not be 
in our interest,” he said. 


Keeshin on Truck Regulation 


“The Trucking Code or Federal Regulation—Which Is the 
Answer to the Motor Transport Problem?” was the subject of 
Mr. Keeshin’s address. He insisted that there was no hope for 
rate stability, so much to be desired by both merchant and car- 
rier, under the code. The code was, he said, to be regarded 
as only temporary and, he held, it actually stood in the way of 
effective coordination of different forms of transportation. As 
evidence of the impossibility of obtaining harmony among differ- 
ent types of transportation agencies in a situation in which one 
form was controlled by one governmental agency and one by 
another, he referred to the dispute over southern passenger fares, 
in which the NRA motor truck code authorities attempted to 
bring about an agreement that rail passenger fares, in coaches, 
should not be permitted to go below two cents a mile. The 
results of the Commission proceeding, in which the Southern 
Railway was permitted to continue rates of one and a half cents 
a mile, should be conclusive evidence, he held, of the desir- 
ability of having all agencies under a single regulatory body. On 
behalf of the organization of common carrier truckers which he 
heads he asserted: “We are asking for no advantage of any kind. 
We believe in equality of treatment for all agencies.” 

Continuing, he said, in part: 


Having spent the best part of my life in the trucking business, I 
have come to the conclusion that the solution of our industry’s prob- 
lems at this time lies in federal regulation. In advocating such regu- 
lation, I am only making an attempt such as any other business man 
would make when he sees an investment, accumulated after many 
years of hard labor and struggle, gradually withering away, with no 
protection afforded to safeguard his interests. I can see only one 
measure which will not only protect my own business, but will also 
protect the business of every legitimate common carrier operator, as 
well as the shipping public. This measure is regulation, not by any 
code authorities, but by a permanent authority; in other words, regu- 
lation in complete control of the federal government. In asking for 
complete federal regulation of my business I wish to emphasize 
clearly that I am entirely opposed to government ownership of any 
form of transportation, and am only asking for the rights that any 
citizen in this country is entitled to—the right to live and have his 
investment protected by the government and not taken from him 
without due process of law. 

I cannot say to you honestly and sincerely that the trucking code 
will solve our problems or your problems. I cannot see where there 
will be stabilization of rates or of transportation costs. Judging from 
various court decisions affecting other industries there is some doubt 
as to the application of the code to intrastate operators, with the pos- 
sibility of serious discrimination against both interstate shippers and 
interstate truck operators. I cannot see that the trucking code will 
be of any material benefit in coordinating the various forms of trans- 
portation, which is the real solution to the problems of transportation 
in this country. ... 

It is my firm belief that the trucking code is only a partial, tem- 
porary regulation. It has always been to the interest of the general 
public that, if there is to be regulation of any sort, such regulation 
should be extended to all agencies without prejudice rather than to 
have part of the transportation industry under regulation and the re- 
maining group operating without regulation. I believe in equality, and 
if we are to have equality in the transportation systems of this 
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country, then regulate all forms of transportation or let down the 
barrier to those that are regulated and let the best man win. 


Miscellaneous Subjects 


Marking equipment, packing operations, control of routing 
of shipments, and numerous other matters were discussed. 
Provisions in manufacturers’ codes affecting the traffic manager 
were the subject of an address, June 5, by Leonard F. Mongeon, 
manager of the traffic group. He outlined the work of the trans- 
portation committee of the association in connection ‘with 
code adoptions. Among other things he said that misunder- 
standings had developed among certain manufacturers with 
respect to provisions of their codes. He specifically referred to 
statements to the effect that the manufacturers were prohibited 
from remitting charges for “excess” transportation resulting 
from failure on the part of the manufacturer to follow routing 
instructions supplied by the purchaser. There was no such 
prohibition in the codes, he said, and members should continue 
to insist on collection of such sums. 

The importance of close cooperation between the traffic 
and receiving departments of a store and its other departments 
was emphasized by William Haine, store manager, Sage Allen 
and Company, Hartford, Conn. Every effort should be made 
to make the traffic department an integral part of the store 
organization, he said, adding: 


The function of the traffic, receiving and marking departments 
in a store is to arrange for the transportation of the merchandise 
from manufacturer to the store as cheaply and quickly as possible, 
and then once the merchandise has arrived, putting it through the 
receiving, opening, checking, inspecting, and marking processes in- 
telligently and quickly so as to make it ready for sale at the proper 
time and make sure that the cost of this operation does not exceed 
standard expense figures. 


Other speakers included: E. D. Hussey, traffic manager, 
Jordan Marsh Company, Boston; W. C. McDermott, traffic man- 
ager, Woodward and Lothrop, Washington, D. C.; Robert G. 
Brown, traffic manager, J. L. Hudson Company, Detroit; Orpha 
M. Osborn, traffic manager, L. S. Ayers and Company, Indianap- 
olis, and Miss A. M. Corkery, traffic manager, Scruggs-Vander- 
voort-Barney Dry Goods Company, St. Louis. 


Election of Officers 


W. C. McDermott, traffic manager of Woodward and Loth- 
rop, Washington, D, C., was elected chairman of the traffic group. 
Orpha M. Osborn, traffic manager of L. S. Ayres and Company, 
Indianapolis, was named vice chairman, and E. Leonard, traffic 
manager, Hutzler Brothers, Baltimore, Md., was elected secre- 
tary. The following store traffic and receiving managers were 
named directors: L. E. Muntwyler, Montgomery Ward and Co., 
Chicago; F. J. Lama, Mandel Brothers, Chicago; G. W. Sheplee, 
Powers Mercantile Company, Minneapolis; Troy D. Woodbury, 
Davison-Paxon Company, Atlanta; A. T. White, The Emporium, 
San Francisco; Arthur S. Laurilliard, Forbes and Wallace, Inc., 
Springfield, Mass.; I. Zbar, Bloomingdale’s, New York; E. L. 
Horner, Penn Traffic Company, Johnstown, Pa.; Adele M. Cork- 
ery, Scruggs-Vandervoort-Barney Dry Goods Company, St. Louis. 
The following ex-chairmen are also members of the board: J. E. 
Griffith, The Namm Store, Brooklyn; E. F. Cosgriff, W. T. Grant 
Company, New York; M. Forman, R. H. Macy and Company, 
Inc., New York; E. D. Hussey, Jordan Marsh Company, Boston. 


Transportation Action 


The position of the transportation committee of the National 
Retail Dry Goods Association regarding truck regulation and 
proposals included in reports of Coordinator Eastman and his 
staff was given June 7 in a brief approved by the committee, 
composed of members of the association’s traffic group. 

Copies of the statement are to be forwarded to Coordinator 
Eastman, the Interstate Commerce Commission, chairmen of 
the House and Senate commerce committees and railroad presi- 
dents, it was announced, and a report will be made to the board 
of directors of the association for further action. 

Regarding motor truck legislation the transportation com- 
mittee announced its position as follows: 


1. The committee favors motor truck legislation. 

2. Such legislation as may be adopted to regulate motor trucks 
shall include safeguards which will insure to the shipping public 
every possible advantage in the way of lower transportation costs 
which are the result of the development of this cheaper mode of 
transportation. 

3. The committee favors such regulation as may be adopted to be 
administered through the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


The committee gave its position on Coordinator Eastman’s 
report as follows: 


1. We approve in principle the Coordinator’s general plan for con- 
solidating the country’s less carload merchandise by agencies set up 
for that purpose, 

2. We approve the proposal to speed up package car service to a 
speed of more than 20 miles per hour and the use of shock-proof 
equipment. 

3. We approve the plan to bring about coordinate service between 
rail Fong road haul transportation agencies, both as to rates and 
services, 
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4. We approve simplification of the classification as to reduction 
in the number of ratings and controlling rules, but that these changes 
shall be for simplification and economies as it affects both the carrier 
and the shipper and not merely a reduction of the reading matter in 
that tariff. P 

5. We approve the plan of simplifying the billing of freight but 
oppose any attempts to handle freight as parcel post is handled in so 
far as it may reduce the value of the service of the shipper. 

6. We approve the plan to establish a completed service whieh 
shall include collect and delivery service on a nationwide basis, but 
we service shall be optional to the shipper and receiver of 
reight. 

7. We oppose the Coordinator’s plan of only two agencies which 
might lead to the ultimate establishing of a monopoly and recommend 
in preference a reasonably larger number of agencies. 

8. We do not approve the plan of making rates on the block plan, 
unless steps are taken to provide elasticity, where competitive condi- 
tions justify deviation from a fixed scale. 

The Committee believes that the principles outlined in the Co- 
ordinator’s report must eventually be adopted by both carriers and 
the shipping public if they are to receive the maximum benefits and 
economies to be derived from the handling of less carload merchandise. 

Members of the transportation committee are: E. D. Hussey, 
Jordan Marsh Company, Boston, Mass.; E. F. Cosgriff, W. T. 
Grant Company, New York; A. T. White, The Emporium, San 
Francisco; E. Lutz, R. H. Macy and Company, Inc., New York; 
L. E. Muntwyler, Montgomery Ward and Company, Chicago; 
W. C. McDermott, Woodward and Lothrop, Washington; H. E. 
Snyder, Marshall Field and Company, Chicago; A. Markowitz, 
Kresge Department Store, Newark, N. J.; J. F. McCleery, Joseph 
Horne Company, Pittsburgh; E. Leonard, Hutzler Brothers, Bal- 
timore; Fred Simpson, Broadway Department Store, Los Angeles 
and G. W. Sheplee, Powers Mercantile Company, Minneapolis. 


CENTRAL WESTERN BOARD 


The recent uncertainty as to the future of the railroads, 
developed through reports of the Federal Coordinator of Trans- 
portation to the Interstate Commerce Commission, the multi- 
plicity of suggestions from various sources for coping with the 
transportation problem of the nation, and the effect these things 
will have upon the future, not only of railroads and other trans- 
portation properties, but, likewise, on shipping interests, their 
location, efficient distribution, etc., indicates the importance of 
this meeting, says an announcement in connection with the 
annual meeting of the Central Western Shippers’ Advisory Board, 
to be held at Troutdale-in-the-Pines, Colo., June 30. The prin- 
cipal subject of debate will be: “Government Ownership of Rail- 
ways.” “Regulation of Transportation,” will also be discussed, 
and it is expected some definite expression of the views of the 
shipping public upon these two issues will be transmitted by 
the board to congressional representatives. 

The Traffic Club of Denver, the Denver Commercial Traffic 
Club, and the Ship Ahoy Club are sponsors for the meeting and 
have arranged for entertainment in the form of a banquet and 
dance at the conclusion of the business sessions Saturday eve- 
ning. The shipping public and all others interested in traflic 
and transportation matters, directly or indirectly, are invited. 
Over 1,000 special letters of invitation have been mailed to out- 
of-town and out-of-state people. 


SHOWING BILL OF LADING NUMBER 


Editor The Traffic World: 

At present many railroads and mostly all motor companies, 
in presenting freight bills in reference to shipments, frequently 
fail to show or mention shipper’s bill of lading references or 
numbers. The necessity of wading and thumbing through large 
stacks of bills of lading is annoying and troublesome. It would 
greatly facilitate and expedite the prompt locating of proper 
shipments if all carriers made a habit of furnishing this import- 
ant and necessary information on all their bills and other papers. 
It should be a general adopted procedure and, if all shippers in- 
sisted on being furnished this reference, the carriers’ bills would 
be paid more promptly and within the specified time. We have 
often returned bills to correct this fault and it is getting so that 
the carriers handling our business are being educated to this 
method, which saves much time for all concerned. An addi- 
tional advantage is that, when shipper’s reference or number is 
shown on a freight bill, it enables a consignee to identify the 
shipment at once, and also makes it easier for corresponding pur- 
poses, if necessary. 

Bond Electric Corporation, 
Paul S. Randolf, Traffic Manager. 
Jersey City, N. J., June 4, 1934. 





CARRIERS AND THE MAILS 


The Senate has passed House bills H. R. 7340 and H. R. 
7299, authorizing the Post Office Department to hold contractors 
or carriers transporting the mails by air or water on routes 
extending beyond the borders of the United States and contrac- 
— generally responsible in damages for damage or loss to the 
mails. 
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Wings for Express 


States reveals that, on the primary airways, air express 

is being carrier on frequent schedules at speeds ranging 
from 150 to 170 miles an hour. Translated into terms of busi- 
ness economy, these schedules for the fast transmittal of light 
express shipments mean, for instance, that such important 
Pacific coastal markets as San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, 
and Seattle are only an overnight flight from Chicago, and that 
only one-half of one business day is lost in the carriage of air 
express from New York to the Pacific coast. Distances as great 
as 2,000 miles are now being flown at night without the loss of a 
single business hour. 

Such speeds and service do not, of course, apply on the less 
important secondary and feeder routes throughout the country, 
but on the major coast-to-coast lines 1934 sees these schedules 
as routine. 

The increase and rapidity in air express schedules has been 
consistent since this new form of package shipment was devel- 
oped in 1927, at which time the average speed of planes carrying 
express on regular 
schedules was 100 
miles an hour. As 
speeds have in- 
creased, rates have 
decreased, and air 
express today is be- 
ing transported at 
tariffs amounting to 
only one-third of the 
rates applying three 
years ago. Along 
with higher speeds 
and lower rates has 
come greater _fre- 
quency of service. 
The latest evidence 
is United Air Lines’ 
inauguration of 
hourly multi-motored 
express-passenger 
plane service be- 
tween New York- 
Cleveland and Chi- 
cago—sixteen planes 
a day in each direc- 
tion, five planes a 
day to Omaha, and 
four a day from New 
York and Chicago to 
the Pacific coast. 

Since its incep- 
tion seven years ago, 
air express has _ be- 
come an important 
tool of American 
business, and as its 
popularity has_ in- 
creased its volume 
has gained rapidly, From 12,495 pounds transported in 1927 the 
volume climbed to 286,798 pounds in 1930, and amounted to 1,- 
324,428 pounds in 1932. Last year planes transported 1,660,000 
pounds, and 1934 seems assured of a substantial increase over 1933. 


. SURVEY of the air transportation network of the United 


Development of Air Express 


An analysis of the development of air express in the United 
States indicates factors contributing to the rapid growth are con- 
siderably broader than simply the combination of faster speeds 
and lower rates. It is true that the speedier schedules and more 
attractive tariffs have made it possible for a much wider use of 
air express service, but it cannot be said that the entire growth 
of air express has beeen caused by these two factors. ; 

One particularly important reason for the present wide- 
spread acceptance of air package service is the relationship of 
the carrier air lines with ground pick-up and delivery agents. 
Telegraph companies and the Railway Express Agency’s air ex- 
press division provide a convenient and rapid service for the 
collection and delivery of shipments routed via air express. By 
eliminating any difficulty which the shipper might encounter and, 
thus, placing air express service on the same convenient basis 
as other types of package shipments, one not inconsiderable 
obstacle to the development of this potentially important phase 
of air transportation was remove]. 





The reasons advanced for an increase of more than 150 per cent in the volume of air 

express the first five months of this year over last year are faster and more frequent 

service, coordinated pick up and delivery service, and combination rail-air service. 

This is a view of express being loaded into the express compartment of a United 
Air Lines’ coast-to-coast passenger transport. 


Perhaps of even greater importance to the nation-wide suc- 
cess of airplane shipping has been the close relationship between 
air and railway express, Though there are direct air connec- 
tions to but eighty-five principal cities in the country, through the 
coordinated -rail facilities of the Railway Express Agency the 
benefits of high speed package service were made available to 
23,000 points. 

This air-rail service has vastly broadened the scope of air 
express and makes it possible for a shipper in a town not 
directly located on an air line to avail himself of the speediest 
service possible in the transmittal of his goods to their destina- 
tion by routing the air express shipment via rail to the nearest 
airport for transfer to a plane at that point. 


Variety of Shipments 


The variety, as well as quantity, of air express has been 
increasing steadily, and shipments today represent practically 
every type of goods in the light express class. One reason why 
the diversity of commodities shipped by air express has reached 
its present stage is 
the effort the air 
lines have been and 
are making to apply 
air express to the 
particular problems 
of individual  busi- 
nesses. In these days 
of small stocks and 
quick turn-overs, 
with an apparent 
trend toward greater 
trade, air express 
fills a definite need 
in the field of mer- 
chandising and no 
small portion of the 
present volume of ex- 
press shipments can 
be accounted for in 
the ready-to-wear 
goods, millinery, and 
other types of cloth- 
ing and similar mer- 
chandise for which 
an unexpected de- 
mand has arisen to 
deplete the surplus 
of the light stocks at 
retailers located at 
some distance from 
sources of supply. 

Frequently in 
the last six months 
air lines have re- 
ported instances 
where considerable 
quantities of goods 
have been rushed 
from wholesaling points in the east and middle west to retailers 
at distances as great as 1,500 and 2,000 miles away as the 
result of an upswing in buying for which the retailers were not 
prepared, 

As the range of the different commodities shipped by air 
has widened, another even more significant development has 
taken place in air express, and that is the trend away from 
emergency use of this service, and the increasing frequency of 
routine shipments. 

It is regarded as especially important to the future of air 
express that shippers regard it as a routine rather than an 
emergency type of service, for, if air express were to remain 
a method of shipping goods for emergency purposes only, the 
volume would be uncertain and fluctuating, to the detriment of 
the air lines. On a routine basis, however, there is developing 
a healthy, consistent volume that is taken to indicate a prominent 
place in regular transportation services in this country. 

A check of the shippers in the field of air express reveals 
several types of businesses which have for long been consistent 
patrons of air express service. Notable among these, of course, 
are banks and financial houses who ship records and financial 
paper by air express, just as they have for long been shipping 
checks and negotiable securities by air mail to accomplish the 
saving on interest which the speed of the airplane permits. 
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Another industry of great importance to air express is the 
motion picture field, which is responsible for a considerable por- 
tion of the air express poundage transported annually in the 
United States. Planes departing from Los Angeles for the east 
almost invariably carry a shipment of film being rushed from 
the production stages of Hollywood to the distributing centers 
and marketing agencies in New York. 

News reels, of course, have long been staple air express 
shipments, and through the medium of the airplane, theater goers 
get motion picture recordings of news events days ahead of the 
schedules normally prevailing in the news reel field when sur- 
face transportation was depended on to ship the films from one 
part of the country to the other. 

Still another field that has long been prominent among air 
express users is represented by the florists, whose reason for 
using this type of transportation is a little different from that 
of others. Because many of the most valuable flowers are the 
most perishable, it has been impossible, for instance, to ship 
many flowers that are grown in California to New York for dis- 
posal in eastern markets by reason of the time required for 
getting the flowers across the country. With airplanes speeding 
from coast-to-coast in eighteen and three-quarter hours, how- 
ever, blooms picked in California one day may be sold in the 
eastern markets the next day in perfectly fresh condition. 
This, coupled with the important demand for flowers in Chicago, 
Cleveland, New York, Philadelphia, and other cities has led to 
important air express traffic from the florists. 

Newspapers, magazines and printing houses are still another 
important class of express patrons, Electrotypes, news photo- 
graphs, advertising copy, special printed material—as, for ex- 
amle, direct mail campaigns—and many other similar commodi- 
ties are to be found in the express compartments of scheduled 
air liners today. Speed has long been an important considera- 
tion in the printing field and consequently this was one of the 
first to gear air express into its affairs. 

Department stores are substantial air express shippers and 
several of the leading middle western establishments periodi- 
cally bring large quantities of new styles from New York to 
Chicago and other mid-west cities by air express to stimulate 
sales. The speed of air express service, making it possible for 
the store to merchandise the goods on the basis of the few 
hours required to bring them from New York, has contributed 
heavily to the success of such sales. 

These are a few examples of the more routine uses of air 
express service that have resulted in the transportation of a 
uniform, heavy volume of packages on the various primary air 
lines. In the past, the automotive field has made emergency 
use of air express to a considerable extent, but, with the heavy 
movement in the new car field of 1934, automobile manufactur- 
ers and automobile parts supply houses are now placed on the 
regular and routine side of air express patrons. There is a 
regular movement of automobile parts from Detroit and other 
automobile manufacturing centers to western and far western 
points on the transport planes. Air express has brought the 
dealers close to the factories, and in this present day of aggres- 
sive sales competition in the automobile field, the once infre- 
quent use of air express service by automotive concerns has 
changed to a regular and routine patronage. 

“Air lines today have developed air express service so that 
almost every type of material and product can be carried by 
‘ package air express. Practically anything that can be 
shipped by surface transportation, except inflammables, ex- 
plosives, and live stock, can be carried on transport planes up 
to a reasonable weight limitation. Such limitation, incidentally, 
will probably always stand as a line of demarcation between air 
express and rail express and freight. One cannot consider the 
air lines as a serious competitor of rail in the matter of the 
movement of heavy goods. The physical limitations of air trans- 
portation are such that the express field will remain, as far as 
the air lines are concerned, confined to those light shipments on 
which a slight premium can be paid for the benefit of the extra 
speed of air service,” says W. A. Patterson, president of United 
Air Lines. 

Gain in Air Express 


That such a field, however, presently small as it may be, is 
definitely important, is evidenced by the continued gains now 
being recorded in the volume of traffic routed by air express. 

With the number of shipments soaring 22 per cent over 
March and topping April, 1933, by an increase of 188 per cent, 
the Air Express Division of Railway Express Agency reports 
another all-time record for the handling of air cargoes over 
commercial air lines in April. This express matter was flown 
by contract aviation lines comprising a nationwide network 
and including United Air Lines, General Air Lines (formerly 
Western Air Express), and others giving a coordinated trans- 
continental and feeder-line system. 

The number of shipments handled in April totaled more 
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than half the number handled in the entire year of 1932. 
modities handled included a heavy percentage of financial paper, 
motion picture and news film, printed matter, electrotypes, radio 


parts, clothing, and produce samples. Jewelry and furs, shipped 
by air to take advantage of trade opportunities, accounted for 
an unusual number of shipments, it is reported. 

Heaviest gains were reported from metropolitan airports, 
with Chicago registering an increase of 37 per cent over March 
and jumping ahead of New York, which handled the greatest 
number of shipments on the Railway Express air system the 
previous month. Other increases at terminal airport cities were 
as follows: Toledo, 98 per cent; Tulsa, 80 per cent; Kansas City, 
52 per cent; Seattle, 45 per cent; New York, 37 per cent; Dallas, 
37 per cent; Los Angeles, 16 per cent, and Cleveland, 16 per cent. 

A survey of the first five months of 1934 reveals that the 
volume of express transported on the primary air routes is 
approximately 100 per cent ahead of the volume for the corre- 
sponding five months of 1933. Much of the increase can be at- 
tributed to the aggressive sales efforts put forth by the air lines. 
Should such sales tactics be maintained, it is reasonable to 
assume that continued stimulation will be the result and that the 
already consequential poundage will maintain its material 
increases. 


AIR MAIL SERVICE 


The Post Office Department has awarded contracts on the 
following air mail routes upon which bids were opened on 
May 25: 

Newark, N. J., to Fort Worth, Tex., to American Air 
Lines, Inc., Chicago, Ill., approximately 1,460 miles. This com- 
pany’s low bid was 13 cents an airplane mile. The route runs 
via Philadelphia, Pa.; Baltimore, Md.; Washington, D. C.; Char- 
lottesville, Lynchburg, Roanoke and Bristol, Virginia; Knowville, 
Nashville and Memphis, Tenn.: Little Rock and Texarkana, 
Ark.; and Dallas, Tex. 

Billings, Mont., to Cheyenne, Wyo., to Wyoming Air Service, 
Inc., Casper, Wyo., approximately 405 miles. Company’s low bid, 
28% cents an airplane mile. This route operates from Billings, 
Mont., to Cheyenne, Wyo., via Sheridan and Casper. 

Boston, Mass., to Cleveland, O., to American Air Lines, Inc., 
Chicago, Ill., approximately 612 miles. Company’s low bid, 24% 
cents an airplane mile. This route operates via Springfield, 
Mass.; Albany, Utica, Syracuse, Rochester and Buffalo, N. Y. 

Cleveland, O., to Nashville, Tenn., to American Air Lines, 
Inc., approximately 470 miles. Company’s low bid, 14% cents an 
airplane mile. This route operates via Columbus and Cincinnati, 
O., and Louisville, Ky. 

Washington, D. C., to Chicago, Ill., to American Air Lines, 
Inc., approximately 679 miles. Company’s low bid, 29 cents 
an airplane mile. This route runs via Charleston and Hunting- 
ton, W. Va., to Cincinnati, O., and Indianapolis, Ind. 


Chicago to Fort Worth, Tex., to American Air Lines, Inc., 
approximately 914 miles. Company’s low bid, 8 cents an air- 
plane mile. This route runs via Peoria and Springfield, Ill., St. 
Louis and Springfield, Mo.; Tulsa and Oklahoma City, Okla., and 
Dallas, Tex. 


Postmaster General Farley announced that air mail service 
over the new routes from Boston to Cleveland, from Cleveland 
to Nashville, Tenn., From Newark, N. J., to Fort Worth, Tex., 
and from Washington, D. C., to Chicago, Ill., via Indianapolis, 
would begin June 10. On June 15 service will begin on the new 
route from Chicago to Fort Worth via Peoria, etc. Passenger 
service will be provided on all these routes. 

In calling attention to the cooperation of the aeronautics 
branch of the Department of Commerce the Postmaster General 
said: 


The efforts of the Post Office Department to provide an improved, 
safer and more extensive air mail and air transport service for the 
United States have been made more effective by the splendid coopera- 
tion which the Post Office Department has received from the aero- 
nautics branch of the Department of Commerce. 

The aeronautics branch has coordinated its program of regulating 
air transportation and establishing airways with the air mail devel- 
opment plans of the Post Office Department. The result is that the 
air transport system of the United States will be expanded and should 
be safer and more efficient than ever before. To this end, Director of 
Aeronautics, Eugene L, Vidal, of the Commerce Department has taken 
the following steps: 

1. Strengthened the federal regulations pertaining to safety on 
the airlines by requiring multi-engined planes for all passenger op- 
erations in the United States after dark. 

2. Determined upon the type of aircraft to carry mail and pas- 
sengers after considering such important factors as terrain, weather 
and traffic. Thus, in flat country, single-engined aircraft may carry 
passengers in the daylight hours whereas planes flying over mountains 
and hills during the day are required to be multi-engined. 

3. Commenced the construction of nearly 3,000 miles of new 
lighted airways between the following points: St. Paul, Minneapolis 
and Seattle; Fargo, N. D., and the Canadian border; New Orleans and 
St. Louis, Galveston and Waco, Texas, and Tulsa, Okla., and St. Louis, 
Mo. On these routes new type intermediate landing fields will be con- 
structed by the Commerce Department at 50-mile intervals. Each 
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field will be equipped with complete landing facilities and radio aids 
to air navigation. Their close proximity to each other will result in a 
greater degree of efficiency and safety in airway operations, 

4. Requested the Public Works Administration for funds to pro- 
vide radio aids to air navigation and unlighted intermediate landing 
fields for six routes, on five of which there will be air mail service for 
the first time. The six routes are: Nashville-Washington; Cincinnati- 
Washington; Boston-Burlington; Boston-Bangor; San Antonio-New 
Orleans and Albany-Canadian border. 

At first these six routes will be equipped for day operations. How- 
ever, the Post Office Department has requested the aeronautics branch 
of the Department of Commerce to provide, as soon as possible, for 
lighted airways between Nashville and Washington and Cincinnati 
and Washington and has the assurance of the aeronautics branch that 
it will seek the necessary funds to provide the lights and hopes within 
a very short time to be able to provide for night operations on these 
routes, 

When these lighted airways are installed, through night service 
will be provided from Newark, New Jersey, to Fort Worth, Texas, 
where connections will be made with the West and the Southern 
transcontinental line to Los Angeles, and through night service will 
also be provided between Washington and Chicago. 


AIR MAIL LEGISLATION 
The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


Approval of the conference report on the revised air mail 
legislation that was embodied in H. R. 9475 and S. 3170 was voted 
by the Senate June 6. This constituted final congressional ac- 
tion on the measure as the House had previously approved the 
report. The measure was sent to the President. An outline of 
the measure aS approved by the conferees appeared in the Traffic 
World of May 26, p. 1018. 

After Senator Austin, of Vermont; Senator Vandenberg, of 
Michigan; Senator White, of Maine; Senator Fess, of Ohio, and 
Senator Copeland, of New York, had expressed views that the 
conferees had rewritten the bill in violation of Senate rules as 
to the authority of conferees, Senator Copeland made a point of 
order against the report on that ground. Senator McKellar, of 
Tennessee, defended the report. Senator Barkley, in the chair, 
overruled the point of order. ° 

Senator Austin charged that the conference report reversed 
the policy of the government with respect to encouraging the 
development of aeronautics through air mail contracts. He said 
if the measure became law there would be nothing in it that 
would be assured, except “securing the transportation of mail at 
the cheapest possible cost.” He said that, under the measure, 
the carrier would reduce his costs to a sum within the amount 
of his bid, if possible; indeed, go one step further and reduce his 
costs to a point where he might earn some return by way of 
profit for the capital invested and for the service performed by 
executives and employes. His contention was that under the 
proposed system provided in the bill the mail would be carried 
in planes costing from $15,000 to $20,000, while under the old 
system the planes cost from $50,000 to $70,000 each. 


AIR MAIL LITIGATION 


Suits brought against Postmaster General Farley by Boeing 
Air Transport, National Air Transport, Pacific Air Transport 
and Varney Air Transport seeking reinstatement of their an- 
nulled air mail contracts were dismissed June 4 by Justice 
O’Donoghue of the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia. 
The court concluded there were several reasons why the suits 
should be dismissed. It held that the suits in effect were suits 
against the United States government and that the government 
had not consented to be sued. Another point made by the court 
was that damages, if any, arising from the annullment of the 
contracts, could be recovered in a suit against the United States 
in the Court of Claims, a court specially set up by Congress 
to handle litigation against the government. The court also 
held against contention of counsel for the air lines that Farley 
had violated the fifth amendment of the Constitution by an- 
nulling the contracts without hearing, pointing out that the 
Postmaster General had authority in the law for annulling con- 
tracts on the basis of collusion as alleged by Farley. Counsel 
for the lines said an appeal would be taken. 


IMPROVEMENT OF AIRWAYS 


A new type of airway installation, designed to increase the 
efficiency of the intermediate landing fields and radio aids to air 
navigation provided by the Department of Commerce on the 
federal airways system, has been announced by Eugene L. Vidal, 
director of aeronautics of the department. 

“The new system,’ Mr. Vidal said, “calls for the establish- 
ment of adequate and completely equipped Department of Com- 
merce intermediate landing fields at 50-mile intervals and con- 
nected by beacon lights in a direct line. The fields will be 
equipped with miniature radio beacons and two-way radio sta- 
tions. They will be boundary lighted, identified from a distance 
by rotating beacon lights with green characteristics, will have 
Suitable runways and will be in charge of caretakers. In other 
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words, they will offer safe and adequate landing facilities and 
provide efficient radio directional guidance and periodic weather 
reports by radio to planes in flight. While practically all of our 
intermediate fields are lighted at night, many are inadequate in 
size, others are located off the base lines of the airways and 
none has, as standard equipment, the radio we contemplate in- 
stalling. 

“At present, radio range beacons and radio communication 
stations are located 200 miles apart and this distance has devel- 
oped problems in radio transmission, particularly with the direc- 
tional beam in mountainous country. 

“Three airways now under construction by the Department 
of Commerce with Public Works Administration funds, will 
embody the new changes. They are the Mississippi Valley route, 
between St. Louis and New Orleans; the Northern route be- 
tween St. Paul-Minneapolis and Seattle, and the airway between 
St. Louis and Tulsa. However, the sites for the new installations 
have not yet been selected. 

“If the new system proves to be as effective as we believe, 
then it will be applied to new airways that may hereafter be 
established. It also may later replace the equipment now in use.” 


ALASKA AIR INSPECTOR 


The designation of a Department of Commerce aeronautical 
inspector, to devote his full time to Alaskan aviation activities 
and to be permanently stationed at Juneau, Alaska, has been 
announced by Eugene L, Vidal, director of aeronautics, Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Murray Hall, who has been serving in the 
first inspection district, with headquarters in New York, is the 
inspector. He will handle all aeronautics branch matters in 
the territory. These duties will include the examination of air- 
craft and airmen for license, enforcement of airline regulations 
and air traffic rules, inspection of flying schools, rating of air- 
ports, and all other matters under the Commerce Department’s 
jurisdiction. In addition, he will cooperate closely with the Ter- 
ritorial Government in seeking to develop airports and to stim- 
ulate interest in flying. 

Heretofore an inspector has gone to Alaska once each year 
to handle licensing, inspection and other duties, but activities 
have reached the point where the full time attention of an in- 
spector is needed. 

Mr. Hall will fly an aeronautics branch plane, specially 
—— for Alaskan flying conditions, to his new post at 

uneau, 


AIR IPASSENGERS IN APRIL 


Scheduled airlines operating in continental United States 
carried 31,415 passengers in April, 1934, according to reports 
to the Department of Commerce from 18 of the 19 companies 
operating in that month, says Eugene L. Vidal, director of 
aeronautics. 

These scheduled airlines flew 2,450,692 miles, carried 150,383 
pounds of express and flew 12,378,678 passenger miles in April, 
compared with 9,384,675 miles in April, 1933, and 8,717,404 in 
March, 1934. 


FOREIGN-TRADE ZONE BILL 


The House has adopted the conference report on H. R. 9322, 
the bill providing for establishment of so-called foreign-trade 
zones in ports of the United States for the handling of goods 
imported into the zone from foreign countries and exported 
therefrom to foreign countries without payment of customs 
duties. The conferees accepted the principal provisions of 
the House measure as against those in the Senate bill, S. 2001. 
(See Traffic World, May 12, p. 929.) 

Administration of the act is vested in a board consisting 
of the Secretary of Commerce, the Secretary of the Treasury, 
and the Secretary of War, the Secretary of Commerce to be 
chairman and executive officer. 

The bill limits the organizations, other than public cor- 
porations, which may operate zones to corporations chartered 
under special act enacted after the date of this act of the state 
or states within which the zone is to be operated. 

Each port of entry is entitled to at least one zone. When 
two cities separated by water are embraced in one port of 
entry, a zone may be authorized in each city or in territory 
adjacent thereto. The board may permit zones in a port of 
entry in addition to those to which a port of entry is entitled. 
Preference is to be given to public corporations seeking to 
establish zones. 

Exhibition within the zone of merchandise brought into the 
zone is prohibited and manufacturing in the zone is expressly 
prohibited. Refining in the zone is not authorized. 

The Senate approved the conference report, making the 
action on the measure final so far as Congress was concerned. 
The measure was sent to the President. 
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OCEAN SHIPPING DEVELOPMENTS 


The Trafic World New York Bureau 


NSETTLED conditions in the United States Intercoastal Con- 

ference were further disturbed June 1 when seven member 
lines of the conference followed the lead of the other six in 
filing notices of withdrawal from the conference, effective July 
31. A rate war in the trade is indicated unless the Shipping 
Board Bureau intervenes. 

The first to withdraw was the Quaker Line, which was dis- 
satisfied with the refusal of the conference to admit its sub- 
sidiary, the California and Eastern Line, to membership. The 
latter service proposes to resume intercoastal operations after 
being. out of the trade for several years. 

It is understood that action was taken at this time by the 
seven lines in order to avoid loss of revenue from the pooling 
arrangement in effect. The conference agreement provides that 
withdrawals shall not take effect before expiration of the quar- 
terly periods when distribution of the pool funds is made and 
not earlier than sixty days from date of filing of notice. 

If the withdrawals become effective, each line will be re- 
quired to file separate tariffs with the Shipping Board Bureau. 

The longshoremen’s strike has seriously impaired full cargo 
operations on the Pacific Coast, according to a monthly review 
of the Pacific freight market. Though May started with fair 
activity, its closing found business practically at a standstill 
and it is expected that this condition will continue to prevail 
until the labor troubles are settled. 

In the grain trade there were no fixtures in the China or 
Japan divisions, with rates reported at about 11s for foreign ships 
and $3.75 for American vessels in the China trade, and $2.25 per 
ton in the Japan trade. Two or three fixtures for United King- 
dom-Continent were done on the basis of from 16s to 20s from 
British Columbia, for prompt loading. An American steamer 
was reported to have been fixed for a cargo of wheat in the inter- 
coastal trade on time charter basis, but this was not verified. 

No lumber cargoes were reported in any of the divisions of 
this market. Rates to China were about $5.50 to $5.75 to 
Shanghai and 50 cents to. $1.50 additional for up-river ports. 
Japan rates were about $5.75 on squares and $7.75 on logs. Some 
small amount of space was available to the United Kingdom at 
about 45s but no fixtures were reported. The intercoastal lumber 
trade was inactive. 

Two or three vessels were fixed early in May on time char- 
ter for trips to Japan and the Far East, delivery Pacific Coast, 
redelivery Japan. 

The tankers division saw good demand for dirty cargoes 
from California to Japan and the Far East and one or two 
tankers were reported as taken on time charter for coastwise 
trading, 12 months time. 

The full cargo market showed distinct improvement in the 
last week in comparison with several weeks of dullness preced- 
ing it, though rates generally showed no tendency to better- 
ment, due to ample tonnage available for orders. Grain re- 
mained rather weak, but other divisions, including transatlantic 
sugar, time charters and the scrap iron market, were more ac- 
tive. In addition the coal trade awakened from its lethargy of 
many weeks past and a number of fixtures resulted. 

Grain fixtures consummated included a vessel of 2,132 net 
tons from Montreal to two ports in the United Kingdom on the 
basis of 1s 4%d for loading the second half of June, and another 
steamer from Montreal, 27,000 quarters, to Antwerp-Rotterdam at 
1s 3d for the first half of June. 

Among a good sized list of sugar fixtures were a 6,000-ton 
steamer from Cuba to United Kingdom-Continent on the basis of 
12s 9d for first half of June, and a 4,000-ton vessel from Santo 
Domingo to United Kingdom-Continent at 12s 6d for late June- 
early July. Most of the fixtures were from Cuba. 

A long list of West Indies and Canadian time charters was 
augmented by a 2,506-ton motorship taken for a voyage from the 
St. Lawrence to Australia for June loading, terms not reported. 

Most surprising was the activity in the coal trade. Among 
the fixtures were a vessel of 2,467 net tons from Hampton Roads 
to Pernambuco at 8s 6d for the first half of June; a 3,145-ton 
steamer from Baltimore to Buenos Aires on the basis of 10s for 
the last half of June, and a fixture for West Italy, a 3,692 net ton 
motorship from Philadelphia or Hampton Roads for June, done 
on private terms. 

Tankers also were more active than in the preceding two 








weeks. From the Gulf a 9,000-ton dirty motorship was fixed for 
United Kingdom-Continent at 10s for June, and a 4,329 net ton 
steamer from the Gulf to North of Hatteras for June. In the 
California trade a 5,366 net ton motorship was engaged for 
twelve months’ clean trading at 4s 6d, delivery California, re- 
delivery Far East for August-September. Another fixture was an 
8,500-ton motorship for a clean cargo from California to Au- 
stralia, done on a lump sum basis of £6,800 for August. 

The Merchants’ Association of New York has received a 
cablegram from the American Commercial Attache at Buenos 
Aires indicating that the requirement for consular invoices on 
shipments to Argentina, which was expected to become effec- 
tive July 1, appears to be still uncertain, with the probability 
that it will be postponed until at least September 1. In the 
meantime, goods arriving in Argentina prior to September 1, the 
cable stated, may be certified by the importer. 


PANAMA CANAL TOLL BILL 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Under suspension of the rules the House considered the Lea 
bill (H. R. 7667) providing for a single method for measure- 
ment of vessels transiting the Panama Canal as a basis for col- 
lection of tolls and passed it June 5. In the Senate, Senator 
Gore, chairman of the committee on interoceanic canals, favor- 
ably reported a similar measure (S. 2517). The legislation, if 
finally approved, will not be effective until January 1, 1936. 

The bill provides that tolls of merchant ships, army and 
navy transports, colliers, hospital ships, supply ships and yachts 
shall be based on net vessel-tons of actual earning capacity, 
determined in accordance with the “Rules for the Measurement 
of Vessels for the Panama Canal,” prescribed by proclamation 
of the President, November 21, 1913, as amended from time to 
time by order of the President, and shall not exceed $1 per net 
vessel-ton so determined, nor be less than 60 cents per net ves- 
sel-ton so determined, on laden vessels, and on vessels in ballast 
without passengers or cargo shall be 40 per cent less than the 
rate of tolls for vessels with passengers or cargo. A proviso 
states that no charge shall be made for deck load which is de- 
fined as cargo situated in a space which is at all times exposed 
to the weather and the sea and which space is not included in 
the net tonnage to be determined as provided above, Tolls on 
other craft, it is provided, shall be levied on displacement ton- 
nage at rates to be prescribed by the President. In addition to 
the tolls based on measurement or displacement tonnage, tolls 
may be levied on passengers at rates prescribed by the Presi- 
dent but not to exceed $1.50 for each passenger. 

Representative Lea, of California, said a bill similar to H. R. 
7667 had been approved by every administration since 1914; 
that it had passed the House three times. 

Under the dual system of measurement of vessels in effect 
at this time, said Mr. Lea, shipowners, by minor structural 
changes in their vessels, were enabled to exempt large portions 
of their vessels from the payment of tolls. United States ships, 
he said, were paying more a ton on cargo space for the use of 
the Panama Canal than any other ships in the world except those 
of Japan and he added Japanese shipowners were planning to 
make changes in their ships in order to reduce the tonnage 
charges. 

“This bill is designed to correct this situation and to give 
equal measurement to all ships of the world according to their 
cargo capacity,” said he. 

Referring to opposition of steamship lines to the bill, Mr. 
Lea said the hearing on the bill proceeded on the theory that if 
it became a law a toll of $1 a ton would be collected but that 
the committee felt that a toll of $1 was not warranted. He said 
the Secretary of War had stated in a letter that if the bill passed, 
he proposed to recommend that the toll be placed at 90 cents. 
Under this proposal, he said, the aggregate tolls collected would 
be slightly less than under the present system. 

“It is true that some ships will pay more, but it will only 
be such a change in rates as is necessary to do equal justice 
to those who are using the canal,” said he, adding that the Sec- 
retary of War also had stated that if the bill became law the 
Panama Canal rules would be reconsidered and a revision 
thereof recommended to the President so far as necessary to do 
equal justice to all shipowners. 

Ships would have to pay more under the new plan, said he, 
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jf they had evaded “the payment of their just proportion of the 
tolls by structural changes.” 

Representative Dockweiler, of California, expressed the view 
that while American vessels might have to pay a little more 
under the bill, over a long range of time more money would be 
collected from foreign ships, and that in that way the toll would 
pe reduced to everybody concerned, including American ships. 

Representatives Lehlbach, of New Jersey; (Mrs.) Kahn, of 
California, and Eltse, of California, referring to contentions of 
American steamship lines that they would have to pay more in 
tolls than they were now paying if the bill passed, opposed the 
pill. 

A telegram was read from R. J. Baker, president of the 
American Steamship Owners’ Association, stating that if en- 
acted the legislation would impose serious financial hardships 
on general cargo and passenger ships using the canal in both 
domestic and foreign trades. 

“Companies cannot stand additional financial burdens, many 
of which are now heavily indebted to government,” said the as- 
sociation. “Subject of interest not only to shipowners but to 
shippers and consumers on both Atlantic and Pacific coasts. 
We hope the bill will not be passed.” 

On motion of Senator Gore the House bill was substituted 
for the Senate bill, paving the way for final approval of the 
measure by the Senate in the event it came up for consideration. 


PANAMA CANAL TRAFFIC 


In May 490 commercial vessels transited the Panama Canal 
and tolls thereon amounted to $2,148,026.66, as compared with 
495 transits and tolls of $2,121,678.33 in April this year, accord- 
ing to a radiogram received from the governor of the canal by 
the Secretary of War. For the six months ended with May 
the commercial transits totaled 2,987 and the tolls, $12,995,701.98, 
as against 2,355 transits and tolls of $10,011,559.14 in the cor- 
responding six-month period of 1932-33. 


INTERCOASTAL INVESTIGATION 


The division of regulation of the Shipping Board Bureau, in 
No. 126, intercoastal investigation, has cancelled the hearing 
now appointed for the federal building, Washington St., New 
York, on June 21 and reassigned the case for hearing at the 
same place at 10 a. m., city time, on July 12, before Examiner 
M. G. de Quevado. The time for filing replies to the questions 
contained in the mimeographed form accompanying the order 
of May 8 has been extended to June 27. The replies will be 
held in the office of the bureau of regulation for public inspec- 
tion, until 4:30 o’clock p. m., July 10. The time for filing briefs 
has been extended to August 13. In all other respects the order 
dated May 8, in this proceeding, remains in full force and effect. 


DISCRIMINATION AGAINST SHIPS 


Senator White, of Maine, was unsuccessful in an effort in 
the Senate June 4 to have included in the Administration’s tariff 
bill a provision that, on all articles imported into the United 
States through a country contiguous to the United States, from 
another country foreign to the United States and transshipped 
from said contiguous country to the United States, there shall 
be levied, collected and paid upon the importation of said articles 
into the United States a special tax or duty of 10 per cent upon 
the value thereof. The provisions would be suspended if recip- 
rocal arrangements between the United States and contiguous 
countries were made. The White amendment strikes at prefer- 
ential treatment of Canadian shipping. 

“For many years,” said Senator White, “imports entering 
the United States by way of Canada have done so precisely upon 
the same basis as the imports entering the United States directly 
through its own ports. But we find that since 1927 Canada has 
been according a preferential tariff rate on goods entering Canada 
direct through her own sea and river ports. The manifest pur- 
pose and effect of this practice is to divert imports into Canada 
from American ships, American ports, and American railroads, 
to her own ports.” 

Senator Harrison, of Mississippi, said he was in sympathy 
with the object of Senator White but that, under the tariff bill, 
arrangements might be negotiated with Canada on the subject 
involved. The White amendment was rejected. 





PROTESTS SHIPPING CODE 


A protest against promulgation of a steamship code of fair 
practice under the national industrial recovery act by the Phila- 
delphia Board of Trade has been submitted to the Senate by 
Senators Davis and Reed of Pennsylvania. 

The board adopted a report of one of its committee that 
made a study of the proposed general shipping code. The report 
asserted that the code would give the NRA power of a legisla- 
tive and judicial character “which power should be exercised 
only by those tribunals already created for the express purpose 
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of exercising such power, viz., the Shipping Board Bureau and 
the Interstate Commerce Commission.” 

“Congress,” continued the report, “declined to vest in the 
Shipping Board Bureau minimum-rate authority. The proposed 
code, however, confers that power upon an administrator as the 
code authority. ... It is the opinion of men competent to judge, 
and who attended the recent hearing at Washington, that the 
only serious advocates of the proposed code appeared to be the 
administrator, supported by a small group of shipbuilders and 
representatives of the American Steamship Owners’ Association. 
... Your committee has in mind also the fact that the Federal 
Coordinator of Transportation has definitely advised that the 
railroads of the country, being already so thoroughly regulated 
under the Interstate Commerce Commission, should not be sub- 
ject to codification under the NRA. By virtue of this definite 
opinion your committee would suggest that the steamship own- 
ers and operators under the American flag, being also subject to 
regulations laid down by the Shipping Board Bureau of the 
United States Department of Commerce, are entitled to similar 
consideration.” 


MERCHANT MARINE TONNAGE 


The tonnage of American documented commercial vessels 
decreased less than one-third of one per cent in the quarter 
ending March 31, 1934, compared with the preceding three- 
month period, according to Assistant Director A. J. Tyrer of the 
Commerce Department’s Bureau of Navigation and Steamboat 
Inspection. 

Figures compiled by the Bureau’s statistical section show 
that on December 31, 1933, there were 24,860 documented mer- 
chant vessels of 14,954,045 gross tons, as compared to 24,816 
vessels of 14,913,169 gross tons on March 31, 1934, a decrease of 
44 vessels and 40,876 gross tons. 

The principal loss in tonnage was in the steam classifica- 
tion. Of this type of craft there were 5,399 vessels of 11,688,249 
gross tons on December 31,1933, and 5,376 vessels of 11,651,413 
gross tons on March 31, 1934, a decrease of 23 vessels of 36,836 
gross tons, said Mr. Tyrer. Continuing, he said: 





Sailing vessels were the next hardest hit as to tonnage with a 
loss of 54 vessels of 19,964 gross tons. On December 31, 1933, there 
were 1,177 of these vessels of 542,548 gross tons as compared to 1,123 
vessels of 522,584 gross tons on March 31, 1934. 

Motor vessels are on the increase in both number and tonnage, 
as they have been for a number of years. They are now at the peak 
of all time, with a gain over the previous quarter of 38 vessels and a 
gross tonnage of 7,544. On December 31, 1933, there were 12,836 docu- 
mented vessels of this class of 1,074,582 gross tons as compared with 
the | ne ge figures 12,874 vessels of 1,082,126 gross tons. 

anal vessels, to, have increased during the past three months 
period by 1 vessel of 104 gross tons, having on December 31, 1933, 
159 vessels of 20,938 gross tons as compared on March 31, 1934, with 
160 vessels of 21,042 gross tons. 

Unrigged vessels such a scows, barges, dredges and other types 
showed a decrease by 6 vessels and an increase of 8,276 gross tons. 
On December 31, 1933, there were 5,289 vesels of this type aggregat- 
ing 1,627,728 gross tons, as compared with 5,283 vessels of 1,636,004 
gross tons on March 31. 1934. 

There has been a decided trend of tonnage from foreign to coast- 
wise service'since June 1, 1921, at which time our foreign trade 
reached its greatest volume, 10,699,596 gross tons, until March 31, 
1934, only 4,539 gross tons were engaged in foreign trade and 10,373,- 
416 gross tons in the coastwise trade. This latter figure shows 6,159,- 
843 gross tons have gone from the foreign trade to that of: coastwise 
during this period. 


WATER CARRIER AGREEMENTS 


The following agreements, modifications, and cancellations 
of agreements, filed in compliance with section 15 of the ship- 
ping act, 1916, as amended, have been approved by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce: 


Agreements Approved 


2888—Between the Detroit and Cleveland Navigation Company 
and the Cadillac Cartage Company.—This agreement is a coopera- 
tive working arrangement covering the use of warehouse space. 

2995—Between Dollar Steamship Lines, Inc., Ltd., and United 
States Lines Company (The United States Lines Company of Nevada) 
—Covers transportation of shipments of canned goods, dried fruit, 
high density cotton, apricot kernels, honey and dried beans, on 
through bills of lading from U. S. Pacific coast ports to Hamburg, 
Bremen, Southampton and Havre, with transshipment at New York. 

3023—Between Calmar plecsuatlp Corporation and Swayne and 
Hoyt, Ltd. (Gulf Pacific Line).—This agreement is a cooperative 
working arrangement covering the transportation of shipments which 
have been over-carried on vessels engaged in their westbound inter- 
coastal services. 

3024—-Between Nippon Yusen Kaisha and Argonaut Steamship 
Line, Inc.—Provides for the transportation of cargo on through bills 
of lading from Chinese and Japanese ports to U. 8S. Atlantic coast 
ports, with transshipment at Los Angeles Harbor or San Francisco. 

3026—Between Calmar Steamship Corporation and Booth Steam- 
ship Company, Ltd.—Provides for the transportation of Brazil nuts 
from Para, Brazil to U. S. Pacific coast ports, with transshipment 
at New York, Philadelphia and/or Baltimore. 

3029—Between Calmar Steamship Corporation and the Matson 
Navigation Company, The Oceanic Steamship Company and the Los 
Angeles Steamship Company.—Provides for the transportation of 
general cargo on through bills of lading from Havwai:an Islands to 
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U. S. Atlantic ports, with transshipment at Los Angeles Harbor or 
San Francisco, 

3035—Between Swayne & Hoyt, Ltd., and Border Line Transpor- 
tation Company.—Provides for the transportation of cargo on through 
bills of lading from U. S. Gulf ports to Victoria and Vancouver, B. C., 
with transshipment at Seattle. 


Agreements Modified 


1917-1—Between the American Line Steamship Corporation and 
The New York and Porto Rico Steamship Company.—Modifies agree- 
ment covering the transportation of certain commodities on through 
bills of lading from U. S. Pacific coast ports to ports in Puerto Rico 
and the Dominican Republic, with transshipment at New York. The 
modification amends this agreement with respect to the through rates. 

2166-1—Between American-Hawaiian Steamship Company and The 
New York and Porto Rico Steamship Company.—Modifies agreement 
covering the transportation of cargo on through bills of lading from 
U. S. Pacific coast ports to ports in Puerto Rico and the Dominican 
Republic, via New York. The modification amends the agreement 
by reducing the basic through rate of one of the commodities named 
therein. 

2204-1—Between the Colombian Steamship Company, Inc., and 
the United Fruit Company.—Modifies Agreement No. 2204 as respects 
the basis for the distribution of pooled revenue on the New York- 
Cartagena-Puerto Colombia passenger traffic. 

2901-1—Between Thos. & Jno. Brocklebank, Ltd., The Cunard 
Steamship Company, Ltd., agents, and Ocean Steamship Company of 
Savannah (Savannah Line).—Modifies Agreement No. 2901 by extend- 
ing the period of the agreement to include shipments moving from 
Calcutta up to and including December 31, 1934. 


Conference Agreements 


131-32—-Modification extending provisions of agreement of the 
Trans-Pacific Passenger Conference in respect to agenda, minutes, 
and reports to include general meetings of the conference, as well as 
monthly meetings, and adding a provision permitting immediate con- 
firmation of minutes by any member present at a meeting. It also 
specifies that governmental requests for copies of minutes of conter- 
ence meetings shall be complied with. 


Agreements Cancelled 


935-C—Between Swayne & Hoyt, Ltd. (Gulf Pacific Line) ahd 
Blue Funnel Line.—Cancels agreement providing for the transporta- 
tion of cargo on through bills of lading from Oriental ports to Kings- 
ton, Jamaica, with transshipment at Seattle. 


REPORT ON PORT OF BALTIMORE 


The board of engineers for rivers and harbors of the War 
Department has announced publication of a revision of its re- 
port on the port of Baltimore. Copies may be obtained for 50 
cents each from the government printing office, Washington, D. C. 


AMERICAN SHIPBUILDING 


American shipyards were building or under contract to 
build for private shipowners, as of May 1, 60 vessels of 47,753 
gross tons compared with 49 vessels of 42,008 gross tons on 
April 1, according to the Department of Commerce. Seven of 
the vessels are of steel seagoing types of 1,000 gross tons and 
over, aggregating 24,400 tons. 


SHIPMENTS TO FINLAND 


American exporters, particularly of automobiles, must cer- 
tify over the firm’s signature on each commercial invoice cov- 
ering goods shipped to arrive in Finland after June 1, 1934, as 
follows: (1) that the invoice is correct in all details; (2) that 
no different invoice has been or will be issued; and (3) what 
the actual home market price is, according to a cablegram re- 
ceived in the Department of Commerce from Minister Edward 
Albright, Helsingfors. 

Such statements, it is pointed out, are necessary in order 
to avoid customs difficulties due to new regulations affecting 
all imports into Finland dutiable according to value. The home 
market price, as referred to above, is the price received for a 
similar quantity of the same goods in the home country. 


PORT TRAFFIC AND SECTION 3 


The subcommittee of the Senate committee on interstate 
commerce which held a hearing on the Goldsborough Dill, S. 
2477, amending section 3(1) defining the word “locality” so that 
it will include any port with respect to import, export and 
coastwise traffic routed through it, has reported the bill to the 
whole committee without recommendation. (See Traffic World, 
May 19, p. 969.) There were no indications that the bill would 
soon be reported by that committee. 


IMPROVEMENT OF WATERWAYS 


President Roosevelt has transmitted to Congress a prelim- 
inary report in response to the resolution adopted February 2, 
1934, requesting the President to report on “a comprehensive 
plan for the improvement and development of the rivers of the 
United States, with a view of giving the Congress information 
for the guidance of legislation which will provide for the maxi- 
mum amount of flood control, navigation, irrigation, and develop- 
ment of hydroelectric power.” 

The President said he had requested the Secretaries of In- 
terior, War, Agriculture and Labor to advise on the development 
of a water policy and on the choice of projects. Reports were 
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submitted by the cabinet officers but the President asked Con- 
gress to bear in mind that the time for the preparation of the 
reports was extremely limited and that the subject was one of 
enormous magnitude, covering the whole of the United States, 
involving soil erosion, stream pollution, fire prevention, reforesta- 
tion, afforestation, marginal lands, stranded communities, dis- 
tribution of industries, education, highway building, home build- 
ing “and a dozen others.” The President asked that he be 
allowed to have the studies completed and to outline to the next 
Congress “a comprehensive plan to be pursued over a long 
period of years.” 

Allotment of $20,000 for completion of a dike near the 
mouth of the Columbia River, Ore., and Wash., and of $180,000 
for levee construction and dredging in the Caloosahatchee and 
Lake Okeechobee drainage areas, Fla., has been announced by 
the War Department. 


ST. LAWRENCE PROJECT NOT DEAD 

President Roosevelt, it is understood, does not feel in the 
slightest that, notwithstanding the recent rejection of the St. 
Lawrence canal treaty by the Senate, the project is dead. Dis- 
cussions will be undertaken this summer, it is understood, with 
a view to obtaining a basis for future action with respect to 
the project. The President may discuss the matter with rep- 
resentatives of the Canadian government and with members of 
the Senate of the United States. These discussions may or may 
not result in amendments to the treaty which was rejected. 


BARGE GRAIN COMPETITION 


A nice problem in regulatory justice is presented to the Com- 
mission in the fourth section application of the Illinois Central 
and the Yazoo and Mississippi Valley to make rates on grain 
between Mississippi and Illinois River ports in competition with 
the Federal Barge Line, without observing the long-and-short 
haul clause of the interstate commerce act, hearing in which 
began at Chicago, before Examiner J. O. Cassidy, June 1 (see 
Traffic World, May 26, p. 1017). As explained by R. P. DeCamp, 
general commerce agent, Illinois Central, rail rates between the 
river ports on a basis of 125 per cent of the port-to-port barge 
rates are proposed, the barge line generally being. permitted 
rate 80 per cent of all-rail when joint rates between the railroads 
and the barge line are established. The rates resulting from 
such publication would drastically reduce existing rail rates 
and, according to shipper and other witnesses, completely dis- 
rupt the existing rail grain adjustment. A feature of the case 
frequently commented on was that the reopened Hoch-Smith 
grain case, docket 17000, part 7, involving the entire grain adjust- 
ment west of Chicago, as well as all export rates, was still 
awaiting decision by the Commission. 

The application is No. 15563 and proposes establishment of 
rates between all the principal river port in the territory between 
Chicago and Dubuque, Ia., on the north, and New Orleans, on 
the south. Existing rates would, in many cases, be more than 
halved, reductions running as high as 15 and 20 cents a hundred 
pounds. The petition of the two lines was amended at the hear- 
ing to provide for publication of the rail rates on the basis of 
125 per cent of barge rates to take effect July 7, a barge line 
tariff with that effective date having been filed since filing of 
the fourth section application. The proposed Illinois Central 
and Y. & M. V. rates carry a minimum weight of 80,000, apply on 
all grain, but not on grain products or by-products, and would 
be limited in such way that only ex-river or ex-barge rates would 
apply beyond terminal ports when the barge competitive grain 
rates were used. In other words, according to the applicants, 
tariffs would be so constructed that a shipper could not use 
proportional rates beyond terminal ports, except when they 
were open to shipments arriving at those ports by the river. 

The hearing brought together representatives of nearly all 
the important grain shipping and market interests of the central 
west, from Cincinnati, on the east, to the Missouri River, on the 
west. Western Trunk Line and Southwestern carriers were rep- 
resented by A. B. Enoch, Rock Island attorney, and R. S. Out- 
law, of the Santa Fe, who handled the Hoch-Smith grain case 
for the western lines. There were few friends of the fourth 
section application among those on hand. Opponents also in- 
cluded representatives of the Inland Waterway Corporation, 
operator of the barge line. 

Regulatory difficulties arising from a situation under which 
the Commission has the duty of dealing out even-handed justice 
to shippers and carriers, but can control the rates charged by 
only one form of transportation, were brought into sharp focus 
by the evidence of the conflicting interests. On the one hand, 
the petitioning railroads contended that they had a right to com- 
pete with the government-owned river line for important grain 
tonnage. On the other, shipper and market interests vigorously 
opposed the disruption of market relationships which had been 
the subject of more than seven years of investigation and some 
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90,000 pages of testimony in the Hoch-Smith grain proceeding; 
railroads other than the petitioning carriers objected to “dissipa- 
tion” of revenues and were equally emphatic in opposing a 
preakdown in the rate structure and opposed to rates not predi- 
cated on the commercial factors of the grain business; and the 
barge line expressed alarm over a fresh “attack on one more im- 
portant source of barge tonnage,” while attempting to justify its 
own rates and show that the proposed rates went far beyond 
what was necessary to bring the rail and barge service into com- 
petitive relationship. 

The Illinois Central, according to Mr. DeCamp, believes the 
time has arrived when it must attempt to meet the river competi- 
tion. The application under consideration, he said, was just one 
of the steps it would take to bring that about. There would be 
no attempt on the part of the applicants, he explained, to justify 
the disruption of the existing rate fabric that would result from 
publication of the proposed rates, but, he said, the situation was 
not one of their making. “All we are doing is meeting competi- 
tion,” he asserted. “The adjustment is already broken down as 
a result of the barge line rates and we feel we are entitled to 
seek to obtain some of this business.” 

Mr. DeCamp was supported by two other Illinois Central wit- 
nesses, W. B. McKinstry, comptroller, and C. R. Young, super- 
intendent. 

The barge line story was told by H. R. Odell, operating man- 
ager of the lower Mississippi division of that carrier and also 
in charge of the Illinois division, and W. G. Oliphant, commerce 
clerk, They explained the basis on which the barge rates were 
published, the importance of the grain tonnage to the barge 
line, and similar matters. With the revision of the port-to-port 
rates to take effect July 7, all the river rates would be on the 
pasis of 2 mills a ton mile, it was said. An exhibit was intro- 
duced showing that operating costs between St. Louis and New 
Orleans, including a return of 5% per cent on investment in 
the barge equipment, amounted to an average of 1.7786 mills a 
ton-mile and a down-stream cost, the direction of the grain move- 
ment, of 1.4166 mills a ton-mile. It was pointed out that the 
barge rates on which the Illinois Central wishes to base its com- 
petitive rates, in the main, carried minimum cargo requirements 
of 140 and 300 tons, and that the barge rates covered only a 
port-to-port movement, shippers being required to bear the cost 
of putting the grain in the barges and taking it out. In that 
connection, it was shown that the cost to a shipper for move- 
ment between Havana, IIl., and Memphis, for illustration, would 
be 10.5 cents, whereas the port-to-port barge rate, on which the 
Illinois Central predicated its competitive rate of 125 per cent, 
was only 5.5 cents. According to the barge line testimony the 
proposed rail rates would cut the cost of a joint rail and water 
movement by as much as 9 cents, in some instances, because of 
the fact that these terminal costs were included in the rail 
rates and not in the barge rates, and for other reasons. 


An objection registered against the proposed rail rates, 
in addition to objections going directly to the measure of them, 
was that transit would not be available on the rail service be- 
tween ports, under the proposal. A number of market repre- 
sentatives supplemented their opposition to the reduced rail 
rates with statements to the effect that they did not approve 
the method used by the barge line in making its rates. Com- 
mercial considerations had for many years been paramount 
in the grain rate structure, they said, and the view was ex- 
pressed that the barge line should take them into consideration 
in making its rates, rather than using a straight mileage basis. 

Witness after witness testified that permission to publish 
the proposed rates would completely eliminate them and the 
a they represented from the southeastern grain busi- 

ess, due to their inability to use the low rail rates in competition 

with others who could. Aside from that, there was general objec- 
tion to this kind of interference with the normal grain adjust- 
ment. It was said that the application proposed to extend what- 
ever disturbance was occasioned by the barge rates far beyond 
the scope of anything in existence, both in that the all-rail rates, 
under the proposal, would undercut rail-barge or rail-barge-rail 
rates, that there were natural disabilities attaching to the barge 
Service which prevented it from being used to a great extent, 
and that, further, facilities for loading and unloading river grain 
were restricted to only a few ports, while the rail rates were 
not limited in such a way as to take any recognition of that. 
Shipper and market witnesses uniformly made the assertion 
that the petitioning carriers would be unable to limit the use 
of proportionals beyond terminal ports to an ex-river basis. 

Up to the close of June 7, F. E. Potts, commissioner of the 
Helena, Ark., Traffic Bureau, was the only shipper representative 
to give unqualified support to the petition. Witnesses from 
Louisville, St. Louis, Kansas City, Cincinnati, Evansville and 
Cairo had been heard up to that time. They included the follow- 
ing: Ray Williams, Cairo Board of Trade; A. T. Sindel, St. Louis 
Merchants’ Exchange; A. F. Vandegrift, Louisville Board of 
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Trade; J. W. Irvine, Ballard and Ballard Company, Louisville; 
C. F. Kienzle, S. Zorn and Company, Louisville; P. J. Schick, 
Cincinnati Board of Trade; L. LaCroix, Evansville Chamber of 
Commerce; R. J. Siemers, Iglehart Brothers, Inc., Evansville, and 
Walter Scott, Kansas City Board of Trade. 

The Chicago hearing is expected to end early next week, 
at which time it will be adjourned to Jackson, Miss., to reconvene 
there June 18. 


MISSOURI RIVER PROJECT 


“Reports reaching Washington indicate that work is pro- 
ceeding apace on the Fort Peck Dam and Reservoir, giant PWA 
project in eastern Montana, where an artificial lake 175 miles 
long is being created by army engineers to control the flow of 
the entire length of the Missouri River,” says the PWA. 

“Public Works Administrator Harold L. Ickes announced 
that contracts already awarded total $14,500,000 of the PWA 
allotment of $25,000,000. More than 2,000 men were reported 
at work at the site and work was well under way on the tun- 
nels to divert the waterflow during the construction period. 

“The Fort Peck Dam is being built primarily as a storage 
reservoir to provide a sufficient flow of water in low-water sea- 
sons to meet the needs of navigation on the Missouri River. 
Construction of this dam represents a radically different pro- 
cedure from the lock and dam construction provided for navi- 
gation in the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers where smaller dams 
are placed at various sites to control the flow of indivdual 
sections of the river. 

“The Fort Peck Dam alone will provide sufficient flow of 
water in dry seasons for the entire length of the Missouri River 
and will not require additional locks and dams. The earth 
filled dam will be 231 feet above the stream bed, will have a 
crest length of 3% miles. It is located in Valley and McCone 
counties, Montana, 1,878 miles from the mouth of the Missouri 
River, and 11 miles above the confluence of the Milk River.” 

Other information relative to the project follows: 

The reservoir, which will approximate 175 miles in length, will 
have a capacity of 19,000,000 acre-feet. 

Considerable preliminary work on the project already has been 
accomplished under the supervision of Maj. T. B. Larkin, Army En- 
gineer Corps, with headquarters at Glasgow, Mont. 

A railroad about 12% miles long from the Great Northern at 
Wiota to Fort Peck has been completed. A steel bridge has been 
built across the Milk River. A highway has been built from Glasgow 
to Fort Peck, a distance of 18 miles. 

Hundreds of wooden hulls and pontoons for the four dredges and 
boosters have been completed and like the famed Biblical ark of old 
are awaiting the waters to arise. Contracts have been awarded for 
all the motors and machinery for the dredges and booster units, as 
well as for the dredge pipeline. Some 60,000 feet of from 20 to 28- 
inch dredge pipeline will be used in construction of the dam. 

Other contracts entered into are for boring and partially lining the 
tunnels at approximately $7,300,000 and for a power line from Great 
Falls to Fort Peck, 286 miles, at a cost of approximately $1,000,000. 
Contracts also have been awarded for two substations at an approxi- 
mate cost of $800,000. Still another contract has been let for the con- 
struction of houses for employes at the damsite. 

It is estimated that within a short time the working force at the 
site will be 3,500 men. 


TRUCK COMPETITIVE COTTON 


Southwestern lines, in No, 17000, part 3, Hoch-Smith cotton, 
have asked the Commission to make a one year extension of its 
orders permitting them to make truck competitive rates on cot- 
ton on a basis differing from that prescribed in the order in this 
case from southwestern points of origin to Gulf ports. The 
present truck competitive rates, by the limitation in the tariffs 
carrying them, expire on July 31. 

The applicants desire to continue disregard of the original 
orders in this proceeding for another year. However, they want 
to increase the present rates, although the rates, if permitted 
to be brought to a higher level, according to the petition of the 
railroads, will still be on a depressed basis. 

On August 1, according to the petition for extension of the 
period, the carriers want to put into operation rates 15 per cent 
higher than the present ones on lots of 75,000 pounds but not 
more than five cents a hundred higher than prevailed in the 
last shipping season and now. They propose to apply on the 
25,000 and 50,000 pound lots the same arbitraries over the 75,000 
pound rates that are now in effect. 

The proposed rates, say the carriers, will preserve the 
existing spreads or differences between rates on uncompressed 
cotton and compressed cotton and the present spreads among 
the present carload minima of 25,000, 50,000 and 75,000 pounds. 
The plan, say the railroads, is not to disturb the existing rela- 
tionships but leave such matter for determination by the Com- 
mission in No. 26235, now pending. The carriers express the 
hope, in their petition, that the Commission will act on their 
application in time so there will be no interruption between the 
present and the proposed rates. They represent to the Com- 
mission that it is desirable that there be no uncertainty about 
the rates on cotton for the coming cotton shipping season. 
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TRUCKING CODE ACTION 


RUCKING code authorities have been established in forty- 

seven state areas, according to the American Trucking Asso- 
ciation, Inc. The secretaries of these authorities and their ad- 
dresses follow: 

Alabama, J. O. Hamby, 223 South Sixteenth St., Birmingham; 
Arizona, Richard Minne, 905 Title & Trust Building, Phoenix; 
Arkansas, Grady Hays, 107 Maine St., Little Rock; California, 
Z. E. Jones, 1119 Balfour Building, San Francisco; Colorado 
(no name), 2100 East Colfax, Denver; Connecticut, Myles Illing- 
worth, 410 Asylum St., Hartford; Delaware, A. Rae DuBell, 2 
East Third St., Wilmington; Florida, Rosewell King, 712 At- 
lantic National Bank Building, Jacksonville; Georgia, Robert N. 
Springfield, 27 Exchange Place, Atlanta; Idaho, Claude R. High, 
P. O. Box 1839, Boise; Illinois, Harry B. Vested, 910 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago; Indiana, D. F. Mitzner, Illinois Building, Indian- 
apolis; Iowa, Fred C. Eslick, 303 Eighth St., Mason City; Kansas, 
Conrad McGougan, 611-14 Central Building, Topeka; Kentucky, 
Arthur Tabb, Room 1105 Washington Building, Louisville; Louisi- 
ana (no name), 1200 S. Front St., New Orleans; Maine, Franz 
U. Burkett, State Pier, Portland; Maryland, William Randolph, 
1220 St. Paul St., Baltimore; Massachusetts, E. C. Benway, 80 
Federal St., Boston; Michigan, C, F. Carey, 1104 Olds Tower 
Building, Lansing; Minnesota, Roy E. Steller, 516 Tenth Ave., 
North Minneapolis; Mississippi, W. J. Rea, 239 Edward Hotel, 
Jackson; Missouri, Frank B. Caughlan, 915 Mart Building, St. 
Louis; Montana, Carl H. Suhr, Great Falls; Nebraska, Charles E. 
Hall, 404 Merchants National Bank Building, Omaha; Nevada, 
H. E. Stewart, Box 803, Reno; New Hampshire, Robert E. 
Thomas, 78 South Main St., Concord; New Jersey, Alfred D. Way, 
343 High St., Newark; New York City, Arthur G. McKeever, 240 
W. Fourteenth St., New York City; New York State, T. D. 
Pratt, 1440 Broadway, New York City; North Carolina, W. P. 
Horton, 600 Lawyers Building Raleigh; Ohio, Frank E. Kirby, 
2330 I. A. U. Building, 50 W. Broad St., Columbus; Oklahoma, 
Ray G. Atheron, Colcord Building, Oklahoma City; Oregon, Ralph 
Staehli, Myler Building, Portland; Pennsylvania, Benjamin G. 
Eynon, 711 North Second St., Harrisburg; Rhode Island, Roger 
E. Hard, 11 West Friendship St., Providence; South Carolina, 
Fred M. Burnett, P. O. Box 684, Columbia; South Dakota, H. C. 
Thompson, Sioux Falls; Tennessee, E. S. Craig, Cotton States 
Building, Nashville; Texas, J. C. Carrington, 924 Littlefield 
Building, Austin; Utah, A. J. Lindsey, 213 South First West, Salt 
Lake City; Vermont, Charles T. Pierce, 73 Main St., Montpelier; 
Virginia, C. Fair Brooks, 1224 W. Broad St., Richmond; Wash- 
ington, F. W. Landsburg, 1519 Railroad Ave., South, Seattle; 
West Virginia, Cal F. Young, 506-508 People Exchange Bank 
Building, Charleston; Wisconsin, Walter W. Belson, 647 West 
Virginia St., Milwaukee; and Wyoming, J. R. Armstrong, Rawlins. 

The National Code Authority for the Trucking Industry has 
announced approval by the NRA of temporary members of the 
New Mexico and North Dakota state code authorities and addi- 
tion of two members to the Illinois state code authority to give 
more adequate representation to operators in the southern part 
of the state. In addition, substitutions, one each in Maine and 
Florida, were authorized to fill vacancies due to resignations. 

The names of the members of the New Mexico and North 
Dakota authorities are: 


New Mexico—Charles Hill, contract carrier, Las Cruces; H. H. 
Wilson, common carrier, Belen; M, B. Bennett, common carrier, 
Raton; Roy Henry, contract carrier, Silver City; Walter Hayward, 
cartage, Las Vegas; and Frank Shufflebarger, not-for-hire, Albu- 
querque. 

North Dakota—E. A. Ward, common carrier, Fargo; Adam Spelle- 
tich, cartage, Fargo; Cecil A. Williams, cartage, Fargo; Homer Dixon, 
furniture mover, Grand Forks; Charles S. Snyder, special carrier, Bis- 
marck; and Nels Goeson, contract carrier, Minot. 


The Illinois state code authority membership was increased 
from four to six with the addition of H. G, Ferguson, a common 
carrier and not-for-hire operator of Fairfield, and Alvin O. Eckert, 
an agricultural hauler of Belleville. 

Clayton T. Baker, a not-for-hire operator of Portland, Me., 
was approved as a temporary member of the Maine authority, in 
place of Arthur B. McKowen, resigned. Burton H. Schoepf, a 
common carrier of Tampa, Fla., was approved as a temporary 
—z of the Florida authority in place of Sidney Allen, re- 
signed. 





TRUCKING COST FORMULA 


Truck operators met in Washington June 6 and 7 to consider 
preparation of a formula to be used as a yardstick for testing 
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the adequacy of rates and tariffs filed under the trucking code. 
The view was expressed that there should be a simple, flexible 
formula yet sufficiently rigid to promote stabilization of rates 
under the code. H. D. Horton, chairman of the rates and tariffs 
committee of the National Code Authority, who presided, said 
that the recommendations of the group would be submitted to the 
National Code Authority for consideration. The question of 
depreciation appeared to be one of the most controversial items 
suggestion for inclusion in the formula. Varying views were ex- 
pressed by many operators as to the basis of calculation, the 
principal ones of which were time, mileage, trade-in value of 
equipment and estimated life, and combinations and variations 
of the foregoing. The committee unanimously approved a sug- 
gestion that all general types of insurance covering transporta- 
tion by motor truck be included as items of cost in-the formula. 
Subcommittees were appointed to submit specific recommenda- 
tions on the following subjects: How to group costs? Formula 
—what is best form—how may it best be applied? Insurance 
and taxes. Depreciation. Cost detail items and if one or more 
formula to cover all costs, 


BUS CODE RATE MAKING 


Attention of members of the motor bus industry to the rate 
making authority of the Motor Bus Code Authority has been 
called by John M. Meighan, secretary. It appears from cor- 
respondence, according to the secretary, that some passenger 
motor carriers have the idea that the code authority’s rate mak- 
ing powers are unlimited. Some operators feel that the code 
authority has the right to fix the absolute rate rather than just 
a minimum rate based on lowest reasonable cost, according to 
the secretary. 

“It is emphasized here,” says Mr. Meighan, “that the Motor 
Bus Code Authority can only establish a minimum rate when it 
is convinced by evidence at a hearing that an existing rate is 
unfairly low and not based upon the lowest reasonable cost for 
the service to be performed. Members of the motor bus industry 
should not waste the time of the Motor Bus Code Authority or 
cause the expense of a hearing by filing complaints on existing 
rates if they are not convinced and are not prepared to show at 
a hearing that the rates they complain of are unfairly low and 
unrelated to the lowest reasonable cost as defined in the admin- 
istrator’s order. In that connection it should be kept in mind 
that the Motor Bus Code Authority has no alternative but to 
base a rate upon the lowest reasonable cost and any operator 
making a complaint that an existing rate is unfairly low risks 
the possibility that the evidence presented at the hearing might 
call for a minimum below the rate complained of. Another thing 
which should be kept in mind is that the motor bus code only ap- 
plies to interstate transportation and that the code authority 
can only establish minimum rates on interstate routes.” 

Referring to criticism that the Motor Bus Code Authority 
had not been very active in administration of the code and had 
failed to proceed against violators when complaint had been 
made, Mr. Meighan said that all operators could be assured 
that the authority would act on any complaint if affidavit evi- 
dence were presented. He said the code authority was now in 
negotiation with the administration relative to employing Depart- 
ment of Justice agents to check up on code violations in metro- 
politan areas where it was alleged the Commission and tariff 
sections of the code were being violated. The bus code authority 
held its first rate hearing June 7 for the purpose of determining 
minimum rates for service between certain points. 


DANGEROUS ARTICLES BY TRUCK 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


Reserving jurisdictional questions that might be involved, 
Harold S. Shertz, appearing for the American Trucking Asso- 
ciations, Inc., at the hearing held by Director Bartel of the 
Commission’s Bureau of Service on the proposed regulations 
for the transportation of explosives and other dangerous articles 
by motor trucks or other vehicles, said the interests he repre- 
sented would cooperate with the Commission in the formulation 
of regulations. But, he added, that cooperation was not on 
account of but despite what was said in T-1 of the proposed 
regulations, reading as follows: 


T-1. The transportation of dangerous explosives by motor trucks 
or other vehicles on or over the public highways presents serious 
hazards to the public. Such transportation should be avoided in ev- 
ery instance where other practicable means of handling are available. 

To minimize the dangers to life and property incident to the 
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necessary transportation of explosives and other dangerous articles 
jn motor trucKs or other vehicles by common carriers engaged in in- 
terstate or foreign commerce over public highways, the following 
regulations are prescribed. It is the duty of each such carrier and 
shipper of explosives and other dangerous articles by motor trucks 
or other vehicles to make these regulations effective and to thor- 
oughly instruct their employes in relation thereto. 


The following entered appearances at the hearing, begun on 
June 6: M. W. Sheppard, Wilmington, Del., Hercules Powder 
Co.; C. H. Fisher, Wilmington, Del., duPont Co.; H. M. Mabey, 
New York, Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc.; F. H. Asbury, Los 
Angeles, Calif., Asbury Transportation Co.; Calvin L. Blaine 
and Charles E, Blaine, Phoenix, Ariz., Apache Powder Co.; 
Harold S. Shartz, American Trucking Associations, Inc.; Fred- 
erick E. Brown, Washington, Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc.; 
E. J. Riederer, Wilmington, Del., Atlas Powder Co.; W. S. Top- 
ping, Bureau of Explosives, New York; Robert T. Baldwin, 
Chlorine Institute, New York; C. H. Gold, Wilmington, Del., 
Atlas Powder Co., and Institute of Makers of Explosives; Harvey 
S. Farrow, Wilmington, Del., E. I. duPont de Nemours & Co. 
and Institute of Makers of Explosives; Billings Wilson, Port of 
New York Authority, New York; H. A. Campbell, Bureau of 
Explosives, New York. 

In behalf of the American Trucking Associations, Inc., Mr. 
Asbury of the Asbury Transportation Co., operator of 350 motor 
vehicles for the transportation of petroleum products, other in- 
flammables, ordinary freight and passengers, went over the pro- 
posed regulations, one by one, not to oppose their prescription 
by the Commission but to help shape them up so they would 
be effective in behalf of safety without being unduly burden- 
some to the operators of motor vehicles. One point he made 
was about the lack of uniformity in the classification of the 
operations of trucks. He pointed out that in five of the Pacific 
coast and intermountain states in which his company operated 
it would have its identical operations classified in three ways. 
In some of the states the operation would be that of a common 
carrier, in others that of a contract carrier and in still others 
the operation would be termed that of a private operator. He 
said it would help greatly if there could be agreement upon 
a classification that would be uniform. 

Mr. Asbury pleaded for simplicity in the regulations to the 
end that the man with one vehicle trying to make a living for 
himself and his family could know what was expected of him. 
He said there -were many truckers of that sort in the Pacific 
coast states and that if the regulations drove them out of 
business the relief rolls and bread lines would be increased by 
the number so thrown out of work. 

The hearing developed so little disagreement that Director 
Bartel was able to complete it in one day. At the end of the 
day he said he hoped there would be no necessity for further 
hearing and expressed the belief that the Commission would 
find the record adequate to enable it to prescribe the regula- 
tions shortly. 

R. I. Baldwin, secretary of the Chlorine Institute, testified 
briefly in favor of the regulations. 

Wilbur LaRoe, Jr., speaking for the Port Authority of New 
York, said the regulations proposed were satisfactory so far as 
they went but in behalf of the Port Authority Billings Wilson, 
as a witness, suggested additions deemed necessary to cover 
situations in the tunnels and on the bridges in the metropolitan 
area. The suggestions were made a part of the record so that 
the Commission, if it deems them desirable, can add them to 
the body of the regulations which was prepared by the Bureau 
of Explosives. 

Charles E. Blaine, for the Apache Powder Co., pointed out 
objections to provisions relating to trailers and semi-trailers 
hauling explosives. He said that a regulation that made im- 
possible the use of a truck and trailer increased the public 
hazard by forcing a large shipment into two units instead of 
one. The trailers and semi-trailers used in his part of the 
country (Arizona), he said, did not sway from side to side but 
were held in line with the trucks hauling them. His idea was 
that there was as great a hazard to the public in taking ex- 
plosives to a railroad freight station for loading as in sending 
them to destination in trucks. In answer to questions by Di- 
rector Bartel about trucks carrying explosives through the 
streets of a city because the main highways followed the streets 
through many cities, Mr. Blaine said that his company required 
its drivers to avoid city streets and that there was no city 
that could not be avoided by the hauler of a load of dynamite 
or other explosive. 


STATE GASOLINE TAX 
State gasoline taxes in the calendar year 1933 yielded a 
revenue of more than $519,000,000 as compared with $514,138,900 
in 1932 according to reports collected from state authorities by 
the Bureau of Public Roads, U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
ag figure does not include tax returns from the federal gaso- 
ine tax. 
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Consumption of gasoline exceeded 14 billion gallons and was 
slightly less in 1933.than in the previous year. The weighted 
average tax rate was 3.65 cents a gallons. There was a notice- 
able increase in the diversion of funds to other than highway 
purposes and also an increase in funds allocated to local roads, 
according to the bureau. 

The total revenue was allocated as follows: To state high- 
ways, $277,517,371; to local roads, $111,109,158; to state and 
county roads, bond payments, $58,972,767; to city streets, $13,- 
334,180; to costs of collection and administration, $2,727,801; 
and to other than highway purposes, $55,742,173. 


IMPROVEMENT OF HIGHWAYS 


The revised public highway improvement bill as written by 
the Senate committee on post office and post roads, authorizing 
hundreds of millions of dollars for highways, has been passed 
by the Senate. Further action on the measure by the House, 
which passed it authorizing $460,000,000 for highways of one 
kind or another, was necessary because of the changes made by 
the Senate. The bill as passed by the Senate authorizes an ap- 
propriation of $200,000,000 as a federal grant for highway work 
to relieve unemployment instead of $400,000,000 as carried in the 
House bill. Senator Hayden said the change was made because 
it was found that of the $400,000,000 already allotted for roads 
by the PWA only $170,000,000 would be expended by June 30, 
this year, which would mean a carry-over into the next fiscal 
year of $230,000,000. That being the case, said he, the Senate 
committee decided it was not necessary to appropriate at this 
time an additional $400,000,000. He said $100,000,000 of the 
$200,000,000 proposed as a federal grant would be added to the 
$230,000,000, making $330,000,000 available for highways in the 
next fiscal year. In the following fiscal year he said the com- 
mittee proposed to make an unmatched grant of the second 
hundred million dollars of the $200,000,000 and authorize federal 
aid to the extent of a hundred million dollars, which would mean 
the appropriation in all of $200,000,000 from the federal treasury 
to be matched by a hundred million dollars from the states. By 
doing so, said he, there would be a total of $300,000,000 for 
highway construction for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1936. 
The reference to “unmatched” and “matched” appropriations re- 
lates to the federal aid policy under which the states match the 
federal appropriations for highways. Under the PWA relief 
program, however, direct federal grants have been made. 

Work under way and completed on the federal-aid highway 
program involved 90 per cent of the $400,000,000 PWA road fund 
at the close of last month, according to a Bureau of Public 
Roads report to the PWA, which adds: 


Reports from every state showed that good weather resulted in a 
marked spurt in road-building progress. Employment figures rose to 
a new high. The field reports showed that as of May 26 there were 
173,754 men receiving regular employment on federal-aid highway 
jobs. No accounting was made for the thousands receiving indirect 
employment in the manufacture of materials. 

The road work advertised for contract, including force account, 
represented $354,681,000 PWA funds. There were 4,991 projects under 
construction involving $264,695,000 PWA funds and 1,515 projects in- 
volving $43,023,000 were reported completed, 

The reports showed 7,836 projects, estimated to cost $383,460,000, 
had been advertised for contract, begun by day labor employed di- 
rectly by state highway authorities, or completed. 

Texas led the employment lists with 18,857 men employed directly 
on federal-aid highway projects. Other states reporting more than 
5,000 men at work on roads were Alabama 5,451, California 5,038, 
Illinois 6,654, Kansas 6,624, Missouri 5,740, New York 5,167, North 
Carolina 5,056, Ohio 6,191, Oklahoma 5,049, Pennsylvania 11,884 and 
Tennessee 5,012. 


CAR SURPLUS REPORT 

The averag2 daily surplus of freight cars in the period 
May 1-14, inclusive, was 359,560, according to the car service 
division of the American Railway Association. It was made up 
as follows: 

Box, 179,761; ventilated box, 1,194; auto and furniture, 27,349; 
total box, 208,304; flat, 11,716; gondola, 61,907; hopper, 38,519; total coal, 
100,426; coke, 708; S. D. stock, 22,850; D. D. stock, 3,672; refrigerator, 
10,565; tank, 584; miscellaneous, 735. 


Canadian roads reported a surplus of 27,168 cars, made up 
of 22,992 box, 600 auto, 1,176 flat, 622 gondola, 444 S. D. stock, 
670 refrigerator and 664 miscellaneous cars. 


TELEPHONE STATISTICS 


A summary of the monthly reports of large telephone com- 
panies, for March, compiled by the Commission’s Bureau of 
Statistics, shows for the 102 reporting companies a reduction 
in the number of stations in service from 14,775,837 in March, 
1933, to 14,580,807 in March, 1934, but an increase in the net 
operating income from $14,253,863 in March, 1933, to $16,621,439 
in March, 1934. 
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Questions and Answers 


N this column will be answered questions of both legal and practical 

mature that confront persons deal with traffic. A specialist on inter- 

state commerce law, who is a mem of our legal depa will give 
his opinion in answer to any simple question relating to the law of interstate 
transportation of freight. trafic man of bees experience and wide knewl- 
edge will answer questions relating to practical traffic problems. We do not 
desire to take the place of the traffic man but to hel in his work. 

The right is reserved to refuse to answer in this column any question, 
legal or traffic, that it may appear to us unwise to answer or that involves a 
situation too complex for the kind of —— herein contemplated. If a 
more comprehensive answer to a question is desired than is thought iy od for 
this column, the department will answer it by letter for a reasonable charge. 

No attention will be paid to anonymous communications or questions 
from non subscribers. 

Address Questions and Answers Depa 
Traffic Service Corporation, Mills Building, 


rtment, 
ashington, D. C. 


Damages—Measure of—Charges on Duplicate Shipments 


Michigan.—Question: Kindly advise regarding the following 
L. C. L. shipments moving from point “A” to point “B,”’ and 
sold F. O. B. point B and transportation charges paid by shippers 
to point B and part of shipment lost in transit. 

Shipper files claim with the carrier for loss of part of ship- 
ment plus part of the transportation charges paid, and in settle- 
ment of claim carriers refuse to pay the part of transportation 
charges. 

It was necessary to duplicate the loss and also pay trans- 
portation charges on the duplicate shipment. Therefore, we feel 
that carrier should reimburse us for transportation charges paid 
on the duplicate shipment. If such is the case, kindly give us 
reference to decisions that you might have. 

Answer: Where goods are injured in transportation the meas- 
ure of damages is the difference between the market value at 
destination in the condition in which the goods were received 
and their market value in an uninjured condition. 

In determining the value at point of destination, the unpaid 
freight should be deducted, for, while the shipper is not bound 
to pay freight where the carrier fails to perform his obligation 
to deliver in good condition, yet he should not have the advantage 
of the increased value of the goods due to their transportation; 
that is, the shipper is entitled to the net value at the place of 
destination. Marquette, etc., R. Co. vs. Langton, 32 Mich. 251; 
Mobile, etc., R. Co. vs. Jury, 111 U. S. 584, 4 S. Ct. 566; R. Co. 
vs. Olivet, 243 U. S. 574, 37 S. Ct. 468; Waters vs. Becker (Wis.), 
186 N. W. 167; Coal Co. vs. R. Co., 192 N. W. 920. 

We know of no decision of the courts which includes in the 
amount of the damages awarded for injury to a shipment the 


amount of the transportation charges, either freight or express, : 


on a duplicate shipment. 

The Commission has, in two cases, namely, Larkin Company 
vs. E. & W. Transportation Co. 34 I. C. C. 106, and I. & S. Docket 
914, Lost and Damaged Freight Replacements, 43 I. C. C. 257, 
had before it the question of the carrier transporting free of 
charge goods shipped to replace lost or damaged articles. 


Apparently, a carrier may lawfully include transportation 
charges, at least freight charges, as an integral part of a claim 
for damage to property, but, as stated above, we are not aware 
of any decision which holds that it must be done. 


If the forwarding of duplicate items has the effect of miti- 
gating or equalizing the carrier’s liability for damages in the 
event that duplicate items had not been forwarded, which is 
probably true in most, if not all, instances, the carrier should 
include the amount of the charges, whether freight or express, 
in the settlement of the claim. 

We assume you have reference to charges on goods for- 
warded to replace those injured. 


Tariff Interpretation—Estimated Weights on Commodity De- 
scribed in Classification as Refined Oil Distillate, but in 
Commodity Tariff as Fuel Distillate. 


Missouri.—Question: My attention has been directed to the 
article appearing on page 737 of The Traffic World, dated April 
14, 1934, under the above caption. 

Based on correspondence which we have had with a number 
of petroleum shippers, the commodity which they have been 
shipping is described in their bills of lading as “Petroleum Fuel 
Oil, residual and/or distillate, not suitable for illuminating pur- 
poses.” “Petroleum Fuel Oil, distillate, not suitable for illu- 
minating purposes.” In other words, the material shipped is a 
certain kind of “Petroleum Fuel Oil,” and the word “distillate” 
is an adjective. 

The Classification very clearly provides that “Fuel Oil’ is 
subject to estimated weight of 7.4 pounds per gallon, and, in 
our opinion, it cannot be successfully argued that shipments 
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billed as “Petroleum Fuel Oil’ may properly be subject to esti- 
mated weight of 6.6 pounds per gallon, which is applicable on 
“Refined Oil Distillate.” If the shipments were billed as “Refined 
Oil Distillate,” charges should, of course, have been properly 
assessed on basis of the Refined Oil rate at estimated weight of 
6.6 pounds per gallon. 

In view of the foregoing, may we not suggest, please, that 
you have the matter checked into further, and if you agree with 
our interpretation of the tariff that was in effect prior to May 
29, 1933, publish necessary correction in The Traffic World? On 
the other hand, if you still feel that your interpretation is cor- 
rect, would be glad to know the basis of your interpretation, 
having due regard for the views which we have presented in this 
letter. 

Answer: Item 9, page 430, Consolidated Classification No. 7, 
lists several kinds of oil, thus: Absorption Oil, Belt Oil, Com- 
pression Oil, Crude Oil, Fuel Oil, Gas Oil, Miners’ Oil, Naphtha, 
Refined Oil Distillate, Refined Oil, Illuminating or Burning, Soap 
Oil, etc. The last clause in this item reads, in part: 


. .. estimated weight per gallon 6.6 lbs.; except that on Crude, 
Fuel or Gas Oil under the Western Classification an estimated weight 
per gallon of 7.4 lbs. will govern. 


We construe this clause as if it were worded: 


On all articles listed above in this item, estimated weight 6.6 
lbs. per gallon, except Crude, Fuel or Gas Oil estimated weight in 
Western Classification territory 7.4 lbs. per gallon. 


Had it been the intention to accord Refined Oil Distillate and 
Fuel Oil the same treatment in all respects there would be no 
reason for stating Refined Oil Distillate separately. As to all 
articles not specifically subjected to an estimated weight of 7.4 
Ibs., the estimated weight is 6.6 lbs. As Refined Oil Distillate 
is separately listed and thus distinguished from Fuel Oil, the 
exception should have specifically mentioned Refined Oil Dis- 
tillate, if it was the intention to subject it to an estimated weight 
of 7.4 lbs. per gallon. 

Even if, as a matter of fact, Refined Oil Distillate is a fuel 
oil, it is listed as a separate commodity in Item 9, so that as a 
matter of tariff interpretation it is Refined Oil Distillate, and 
Fuel Oil is something else. No one will dispute the fact that 
Refined Oil, illuminating or burning, is also a fuel oil, but Item 
9, on page 430, of Consolidated Classification No. 7, treats it as 
a separate commodity, and we do not believe it would be seri- 
ously contended that illuminating oil is subject to an estimated 
weight of 7.4 lbs. per gallon. 

The fact that shippers may describe it as Refined Oil Dis- 
tillate in their bills of lading does not in any sense change the 
wording or application of the tariff or the classification item in 
question. 

Shipper’s Load and Count 


Pennsylvania.—Question: Every day we load several ferry 
cars at our plant under “Shippers load and count.” The cars are 
sealed by us and are not handled by the local station forces, but 
are sent to the nearest transfer point, which is about fifteen 
miles from our plant. Usually the lading is transferred the next 
day but in some instances it is not handled for two or three days. 

Very frequently we place claims for shortage and the railroad 
has always paid them. For the past several months, however, 
our claims have all been declined, because they say their investi- 
gation revealed that the cars arrived at the transfer point with 
our seals intact and the lading for which we made claim checked 
short at that point. We have received many notices from the 
transfer point immediately after the cars had been worked and 
we keep them on file, but the material must be eventually found 
and forwarded to destination free astray, because we never hear 
any more about it. In the instances under discussion, however, 
we did not receive any short reports from the transfer. 

When these claims were declined we’ felt that the carrier’s 
explanation did not justify their action and we contended that if 
the shipments checked short we should have been notified at the 
time, instead of several months later. 

We resubmitted the claims for the carrier’s further consid- 
eration but they were again turned down. The carrier admitted 
they did not notify us at the time the alleged shortages existed 
but added that such an omission did not alter the physical facts 
in connection with the handling of the shipments and that failure 
to notify a shipper of a discrepancy at the first transfer point 
did not establish liability with the carrier, because such noti- 
fication is a voluntary aid offered by the railroad to the con- 
signor and it is not a service contemplated by the bill of lading, 
or covered by the tariff. 

It has been our understanding that when a carrier receipts a 
clean bill of lading on basis of “Shippers load and count,” they 
are responsible for a shortage if we can prove by shipping and 
loading records that the material was actually loaded into the 
car and was not delivered at destination. 

We would appreciate your opinion in the matter and would 
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IT WILL PAY YOU TO ASK THE 


GREAT NORTHERN 


FREIGHT REPRESENTATIVE IN YOUR CITY 
TO HELP YOU SOLVE SHIPPING PROBLEMS 


Between ST. PAUL, MINNEAPOLIS, DULUTH, WINNIPEG, PORTLAND, 
SEATTLE, TACOMA, SPOKANE, KLAMATH FALLS, SACRAMENTO, 


OAKLAND, SAN FRANCISCO and 


BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


C. D. Thompson 
District Traffic Agent 
212 Kulshan Bldg. 


BILLINGS, MONT. 


D. C. Bates 
General Agent 
311 Electric Bldg. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Charles H. Walker 
General Agent 
Shop 3, Little Bldg. 


BUTTE, MONT. 


W. L. Rooth 
General Agent 
513 Metals Bank Bldg. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


T. J. Shea 
Assist. Gen. Freight Agent 
105 W. Adams St., Room 620 


CINCINNATI, O. 


J. H. Brinkman 
General Agent 
608 Traction Bldg. 


CLEVELAND, O. 


F. P. Engel 
General Agent 
508 Hippodrome Bldg. 


DALLAS, TEX. 


I. H. Turner 

gg gga Frt. & 
Pass. A: 

1004 S. W. Life Bldg. 


DENVER, COLO. 


A. M. Brandevik 
Trav. Freight Agent 
905—17th St 


DES MOINES, IA. 


A. J. wong ere 
Traveling Freight Agent 
365 Equitable Bidg. 


DETROIT, MICH. 


H. G. Schuette 
General Agent 
Transportation Bldg. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


R. P. Gordon 
General nt 
305 Alworth Bldg. 


EVERETT, WASH. 


J. F. Boettner 
General Agent 
G. N. Station 


FARGO, N. D. 


E. C. Warren 
General Agent 
702 Black Bldg. 


GRAND FORKS, N. D. 


M. H. Greenleaf 
Division Freight Agent 


GREAT FALLS, MONT. 
J. F. Kelly 


General 


802 First cel Bank Bldg. 


HELENA, MONT. 


S. A. Garrity 
General Agent 
Placer Hotel Bldg. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


L. C. Hodkins 
Genl. Agent, Freight Dept. 
544 Railway Exchange Bldg. 


KLAMATH FALLS, ORE. 


C. N. Christopherson 
General Agent 
G. N. Station 


LEWISTOWN, MONT. 


T. J. Bolin 
Traveling Frt. & Pass. Agent 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
W. E. McCormick 


General Agent 
605 Central Bldg. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Benj. C. Culbertson 
General Agent 
502 Majestic Bldg. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


S. A. Volkman 
Asst. General | ae Agent 
621 Met. Life Bldg. 


MINOT, N. D. 


R. F. Mills 
General Agent 


NELSON, B. C. 


E. L. Buchanan 
City Freight and Pass. Agt. 
321 Baker St. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Joseph A. Werne 
General Agent, Frt. Dept. 
233 Broadway 


OAKLAND, CAL. 
G. A. Sorrell 


General Agen 
620 Centra Bank Bldg. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


W. F. Doane 
General Agent 
504 Finance Bldg. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


P. H. Yorke 
General Agent 
602 H. W. Oliver Bldg. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


W. E. Hunt 
Asst. Gen. Freight Agent 
201 Morgan Bidg. 


SACRAMENTO, CAL. 


George R. Lally 
General Agent 
225 Forum Bldg. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


J. M. Sanford 
General Agent 
520 Boatmen’s Bank Bldg. 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


G. A. Blanchard 
Gen. Agent, Freight Dept. 
4th and Jackson Sts. 


intermediate points. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


C. A. Gerken 
Gen. Agent, Frt. Dept. 
707 Monadnock Bldg. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


H. W. Costigan 
General Agent ameaens Dept. 
201 G. N. Bldg 


SIOUX CITY, IA. 


P. J. Donohue 
General Agent 
403 Commerce Bldg. 


SIOUX FALLS, S. D. 


Chas. Vogel 
General Agent 
503 E. 8th St. 


SPOKANE, WASH. 
J. M. Doyle 


General Agent 
814 Old National Bank Bldg. 


TACOMA, WASH. 
M. J. Seabrook 


General Agent 
116 South Ninth St. 


TORONTO, ONT. 
H. E. Watkins 


General Agent 


507 Royal Bank Bldg. 


VANCOUVER, B. C. 


A. H. Hebb 
General Agent 
683 Granville St. 


VICTORIA, B. C. 
Harry Clark 
Agent 
916 Government St. 


WENATCHEE, WASH. 


J.C. Maher 

General Agent 

203 Wenatchee Savings and 
Loan Bank 


WINNIPEG, MAN. 


W. T. Hetherington 
Dist. Frt. & Pass. Agt. 
414 Main St. 


TO GLACIER PARK ...PACIFIC NORTHWEST... CALIFORNIA ... ALASKA 





exten nce 5 /fe. of the mous — 


EMPIRE BUILDER 





AIR-CONDITIONED DINING AND OBSERVATION CARS. 


rains maken, Eth merter , Sywiaadean, Mbt 
a 
faa Sik’ “hn “Se Helene, Mont. New York City, 


C. W. Meldrum 


C. F. O’Hara G. Dow 
Asst. Gen. Passenger Eastgn t Trafic Mg. 


Agent 233 Broadwa "y 


T. J. Sh ry S. Merritt 


hast, Gen Freight Aesst Genwi ‘Freight Agent 
105 W. Adams St.,R. 620 Bias 
Chicago, 


09 Monadnock 
"he Francisco, Ca! 
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like to receive any citations you may care to refer us to. Would 
also like to know what action we should take if the railroad 
still insists on declining claims under the same circumstances. 

Our merchandise is checked by three men and records are 
kept separately. All our cars are sealed immediately upon com- 
pletion of loading. 

Under the circumstances we believe the railroad should be 
willing to either check with us or check the cars at the local 
station, and call our attention to any discrepancies at the time 
they occur. 

Answer: In four cases, namely, Ponchatoula Farmers’ Asso- 
ciation vs. Ill. Cent. R. Co., 19 I. C. C. 512; In re Western Classi- 
fication No. 51, 25 I. C. C. 442; Louisiana State Rice Milling Co. 
vs. M. L. & T. R. Co., 34 I. C. C. 511, and San Francisco Dairy 
Products Exchange vs. American Railway Express Co. 78 I. C. C. 
737, the Commission has considered the matter of shipper’s load 
and count notations on bills of lading, the holding of the Com- 
mission in effect being that, except at any of its public stations 
where it provides facilities for the receipt and delivery of freight, 
a carrier is justified in placing the qualifying notation “shipper’s 
load and count” on bills of lading and that a carrier could not 
be required to send a representative to the shipper’s industry to 
check carload freight loaded into cars at such industries. 

Since the facts of how the loss or injury occurred are gen- 
erally within the exclusive knowledge of the carrier, the courts 
are liberal in permitting the claimant, by showing certain essen- 
tial facts within his knowledge, to raise presumptions which 
complete his case. 


A shipper showing a delivery of goods to a carrier, and 
that they were not delivered, makes out a prima facie case 
against the carrier entitling him to damages for loss, and to 
avoid such damages the burden is upon the carrier to prove 
its freedom from liability. C. R. I. & P. Ry. Co. vs. Stouffer, 111 
ag 809; Nustrat-Calahan Co. vs. M. K. & T. of Texas, 209 S. W. 


In a given case it is a question of fact as to whether the 
amount stated in the bill of lading was delivered to the carrier 
at point of origin, which fact must be established by the shipper. 


In establishing these facts the shipper must necessarily over- 
come by a preponderance of evidence that which the carrier 
may introduce to show that either the amount stated in the bill 
of lading was not in fact received by it for transportation or that 
the full amount received by it for transportation was delivered 
at destination. That is, the shipper’s evidence must outweigh 
that of the carrier. 


Whether the amount alleged by the shipper to have been 
delivered to the carrier for transportation was actually delivered 
is a question of fact to be determined from the evidence sub- 
mitted by the plaintiff, subject to rebuttal by the defendant car- 
rier. The statement in a bill of lading or a shipping receipt of 
the amount received for transportation is not conclusive and the 
carrier may submit evidence to prove that the entire amount was 
not received for transportation. 


When a shipper’s load and count notation is placed on a 
bill of lading by the carrier, the receipt given by the carrier, as 
evidenced by the issuance of the bill of lading, is a qualified one 
and it becomes a matter of proof, when suit is brought by the 
shipper, as to whether the amount specified in the bill of lading 
was actually loaded. When it has been shown that a lesser 
amount was delivered at destination, the fact that the loading 
and counting was done by the shipper without supervision or 
check by the carrier necessarily placed upon the shipper the 
burden of showing that the amount stated in the bill of lading 
was in fact loaded into the car. 


How this burden of proof is to be met is a matter to be deter- 
mined by the shipper in a given case, the handling accorded the 
shipment by the carrier being a circumstance to be taken into 
consideration in weighing the evidence submitted by the shipper, 
which may consist of the testimony of the party who loaded 
the car, as to the loading and counting of the shipment when it 
was placed in the car. See the decision in Lewis Poultry Co. vs. 
N. Y. C. R. R. Co., 105 Atl. 109, and Palmetto Fertilizer Co. vs. 
C. N. & L. Ry. Co., 83 S. E. 36. 

The decision in Brewster vs. N. Y. C. & H. R. R. Co., 129 
N. Y. S. 368, indicates the form of proof which a shipper should 
offer in support of his allegation of loss or damage by a carrier. 

In our opinion, there is no duty on the part of a carrier to 
notify a shipper of shortage at a transfer point, and, as the 
carrier states, the failure to do so does not establish liability on 
the part of the carrier for loss of a part of the shipment. 


Your loading method and records, in our opinion, would be 
good evidence of the delivery to the carrier of the amount stated 
in the bill of lading, and should ordinarily be sufficient to support 
a recovery, aSsuming that the evidence of delivery is equally sat- 
isfactory. 

Unless the carrier voluntarily pays your claims, the amount 
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thereof could only be had by the bringing of an action at law 
against the carrier, 


Tariff Interpretation—Classification Rating Applicable to Culvert 
Pipe 

Utah.—Questions: Please refer to Item No. 7, Gilmore & 
Pittsburgh R. R. Co., Ltd., Tariff 30, I. C. C. No. 49, naming 
Class C rate on “Pipe, Cast and Wrought Iron and Steel, mini- 
mum 40,000 pounds.” 

Will this rate apply on riveted sheet iron culvert pipe? If 
80, will you please give reference to Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission decisions that may have a bearing on the case in point, 
or otherwise give your reasons? 

Answer: In its decision in Colorado Culvert & Flume Co. 
vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co., 100 I. C. C. 311, the Commission holds 
that a specific rating in the classification on culverts, and not 
the rating on pipe, must be applied on shipments of culverts or 
culvert pipe. 

However, as to a commodity rate which is broad in its ap- 
plication, the Commission has held that culverts or culvert pipe 
are entitled to the commodity rate. Colorado Culvert & Flume 
Co. vs. A. T. & S. F., 160 I. C. C. 48. In this case the Commis- 
sion held that the commodity rate on iron ur steel riveted or 
welded pipe was applicable on shipment of culverts or culvert 
pipe. 

Demurrage—Strikes 


* Oregon.—Question: As you doubtless know, we have in the 
Pacific Northwest had, and still have on our hands, a longshore- 
men strike which has tied up all traffic in and out of Pacific 
coast ports since May 9th. 

We have several cars of canned goods on the terminals 
in Portland awaiting loading on board ship. Due to the fact 
that all work has absolutely stopped on the docks these cars are 
as yet unloaded and demurrage charges are accumulating 
against them at the rate of $5.00 per day. 

Can you advise us of any decision handed down by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission relative to the handling of de- 
murrage charges in connection with cancellation of such 
charges? If it was a matter of seriously tying up of railroad 
equipment we presume carriers would be entitled to compensa- 
tion for the time their equipment was tied up, however, in this 
instance and at this time there is so much idle equipment avail- 
able, it seems unreasonable to pay demurrage charges under such 
circumstances. 

Any information that you can give us in this matter will be 
greatly appreciated. 

Answer: The Commission has held that demurrage which 
accrues by reason of a strike of stevedores at a port does not 
result from any wrongful act on the part of a carrier and that 
therefore the assessment of demurrage charges by a carrier is 
not unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. See Hidalgo Steel Co. 
vs. Pa. R. Co., 80 I. C. C. 207; Gardner Shipping Co. vs. Pa. R. 
Co., 14 f..C C.. 461. 


Reconsigning—Local Nature of—Number of Reconsignments 


New Mexico.—Question: We would appreciate your advice 
and reference to any decisions of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in the following case. 


A carload of corn syrup was shipped from a transit station 
in Indiana, billed to Durango, Colorado, moving on Trans-Con- 
tinental rates published in Agent Toll’s Tariff 1-N, I. C. C, 1312, 
with the Deming rate as a maximum. The shipment was diverted 
at Kansas, a point in direct line of movement to “B,’’ New Mex- 
ico. . Before the car arrived at “B,” it was again diverted to 
“D,” with a stop-over for partial unloading at “C,’ New Mexico. 

Upon arrival of the car at destination charges were collected 
on basis of the Trans-Continental rate of 90 cents from origin to 
“B,” New Mexico, the first diversion destination, plus a rate of 
52 cents from “B” to “D,” published in A. T. & S. F. Tariff 
6815-J, Item 425-D, and Tariff 929, Supplement 50. 

It is our contention that the above combination of rates 
has been illegally assessed, because it exceeds the Trans-Con- 
tinenal rate to Deming, New Mexico of 90 cents, and the ship- 
ment must pass through both diversion and destination points, 
being directly intermediate to Deming, New Mexico. 

A. T. & S. F. Reconsignment Circular 2140-A-3, I. C. C. 12083 
states that only one reconsignment can be accomplished by this 
line under these rules. We contend that this applies only to ship- 
ments moving under specific rates named in A. T. & S. F. System 
Tariff and not to shipments moving under the Trans-Continental 
Deming maximum rates. 

Kindly give us your opinion as to the correct rate that 
should be assessed, 

Answer: Item 804 of Agent Toll’s Tariff I. C. C. No. 1312 
provides that except as otherwise provided therein rates named 
therein cover only charges for transportation of freight; that 
shipments moving under rates named therein are entitled to 
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A Country-wide Distribution 
System—Fourteen Trunk Line 


Railroads and— 
P. & P. U. Ry. 


Peoria — the cen- 
trally located 
Gateway City—is 
literally at the Cross 


Roads of the coun- 





try. Fourteen of 
the principal trunk line railroads meet here and the 


P. & P. U. is the connecting link between them. 


Speed — 


Interchange time is shortened to a matter of a few 
hours by shipping through Peoria. And speed of 
delivery helps the sales department. 


Remember— 
Via PEORIA and 
PEORIA and PEKIN UNION RY. 


“We speed your shipments on their way” 
For information write E. F. STOCK, Traffic Manager, Union Station, Peoria, Illinois 


Switching service between: 


Peoria & Pekin Union Ry. Co. Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R.R. IMinois Central R. R. New it a Chicago & St. Louis 
on Chicago & Illinois “ry = Ry. IMinois Terminal R. R. System 

Atchison, Topeka & Seat Med Ry. Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Ry. Inland be rx Corporation mS! Railroad 

Chicago & North W Cleve. Cin., L : & St. Ge Ry. Minneapolis & St. Louis R. R. oria Terminal Railroad 

eori astern) Toledo, Peoria & Western R. R. 
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such services and privileges and are subject to such additional 
charges as are covered by tariffs of individual lines, parties 
thereto, lawfully on file with the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, including reconsignment, 

In Nowlin & Co. vs, Norfolk & Western Ry. Co., 168 I. C. C. 
555, the Commission held that a combination rate of $3.63, based 
$2.39 to Lynchburg, plus $1.24 beyond Lynchburg, was applicable 
on a shipment which moved from Gary, W. Va., consigned to 
Rivermont, Va., which shipment was first reconsigned to Alta 
Vista, Va., the reconsignment being accomplished at Bluefield, 
W. Va., and was again reconsigned to Rivermont, Va., the sec- 
ond reconsignment being accomplished at Lynchburg, Va. The 
shipment moved via Norfolk & Western to Lynchburg, Va., and 
Southern Ry. beyond. 

In Ryan Co. vs. Akron, C. & Y. Ry. Co., 169 I. C. C. 428, a 
shipment originating at Gary, Minn., was originally consigned 
to Chicago, Ill., diverted en route from that point to Akron, O., 
and after arrival at Akron ordered reconsigned to Columbus, 
Ohio, at which point it was delivered. 

Charges were assessed on a combination rate of 9914 cents, 
composed of factors of 51 cents to Marion, 27 cents Marion to 
Akron, and 21% cents Akron to Columbus, Ohio. 

The Commission held, however, that the applicable charge 
was the lowest combination on Akron of 79c, composed of a 
joint commodity rate of 57%c to Akron and the local rate of 
21%ec beyond. 

The shipment moved via the Mo. Pac., Minneapolis, Minn., 
M. & St. L., Waseca, Minn., C. & N. W. to Chicago, N. Y. C. & 
St. L. to Delfos, Ohio, Northern Ohio and A. C. & Y. to Akron, 
and Penna. beyond. 

With the exception of the applicable tariff covering diver- 
sion and reconsignment on the lines of the Northern Ohio and 
A. C. & Y., the tariffs published by all carriers who participated 
in the transportation allowed changes in destination on ship- 
ments of potatoes on the application of the joint rate. The 
tariff of the A. C. & Y. contained a rule which stated that only 
one change in destination would be permitted by that line, 
except as provided in Section B of the rule, and then only 
provided the car had not had a previous change in destination 
after leaving the initial billing point. Secton B of the same 
rule stated that if a subsequent change necessitating movement 
of the car was requested, the shipment would be treated as a 
reconsignment from the point of reforwarding and would be 
charged at the tariff rate therefrom. 

The Commission said that a reconsignment tariff is local 
in its application, and that the reconsigning rule of the A. C. 
& Y. Railway therefore would not have applied had the shipment 
been delivered at Akron, but that as the execution by the A. C. 
& Y. of the order to reconsign the car from Akron to Columbus 
involved a subsequent change in destination necessitating move- 
ment of the car, the applicable rate was the combination over 
Akron. See, also, in this connection, Johns vs. Lehigh Valley 
R. Co., 151 I. C. C. 497, and Platt & Brahm Coal Co. vs. C. & 
N. W.-Ry. Co., 157 I. C. C. 340. 

In the instant case the applicable charge on the shipment 
is dependent upon the provisions of the reconsigning tariffs of 
the lines over which the shipment moved, including the recon- 
signing tariff of the A. T. & S. F., I. C. C. No. 12083. The re- 
consigning tariff of the A. T. & S. F. is not, as you state, 
limited to traffic moving on rates published in A. T. & S. F. 
System tariffs, but governs as to shipments moving on rates 
published in Agent Toll’s Tariff I. C. C. 1312, so far ag the 
A. T. & S. F. Ry. is concerned, regardless of the provisions of 
Item 804 of that tariff, above referred to. 


Personal Notes 


Charles C. McChord and Johnston B. Campbell, former com- 
missioners, have announced the formation of a partnership, 
McChord and Campbell, with offices in Washington, D. C., for 
the practice of law. 

Washington and Lee University, on June 5, conferred the 
honorary degree of doctor of laws on Commissioner Mahaffie. 

George P. Bagby, chairman of the board and president and 
general counsel, Western Maryland Railway, died in Baltimore 
June 3, at the Union Memorial Hospital, where he underwent 
an operation April 14. He was fifty-four years old and had 
been with the Western Maryland since 1917, in which year 
Carl R. Gray, then president of the road, asked him to form 
and head its legal department. 

Vie Schaffenburg, traffic manager of the Myles Salt Com- 
pany and for many years active in the traffic bureau of the 
New Orleans Association of Commerce, is chairman of the re- 
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organized New Orleans Joint Traffic Bureau, succeeding Warren 
Kearny. H. G. Safford, of the American Cotton Cooperative 
Association, is vice chairman, and W. H. Hickerson, Jr., secre. 
tary-treasurer. Other members of the new board of governors 
of the Joint Traffic Bureau, and the organizations represented, 
include: John Dupuy, New Orleans Board of Trade; Jac Bloon, 
N. O. Public Belt Railroad Commission; E. S. Binnings, New 
Orleans Steamship Association; John McKay, Board of Port 
Commissioners; Jules Godchaux, American Sugar Cane League; 
Fred A. Earhart, representing the municipal government. A 
committee of three is drafting an agreement for support to be 
signed by the constituent organizations of the bureau, and to 
perfect by-laws. The committee membership includes Messrs. 
Dupuy, Safford, and Hickerson. Prior to reorganization the 
Joint Traffic Bureau was supported entirely by funds paid in 
by the various commercial organizations and representation was 
dependent on the amount paid. The new set-up provides not 
only for contribution by the organization but also for direct 
affiliation of major industries of the city. 

Thomas W. Scott has been appointed general agent, Mis- 
souri-Kansas-Texas, with headquarters at Philadelphia. 

Arthur Eldridge, for the last nine years a member of the 
Board of Public Works of the City of Los Angeles, has been 
named general manager of the Los Angeles harbor department. 
He succeeds Carl B. Wirsching, retired because of ill health 
and desire to attend to other business. 

Headquarters of F. J. Wall, vice president in charge of 
traffic, New Haven, have moved to Boston. He was honored 
by a reception by Boston business men and traffic representa- 
tives on his arrival in Boston. C. F. Doran has been appointed 
general passenger agent, with headquarters in New York. 

Frank S. Rowe, traveling freight agent, Western Maryland, 
retired June 1 after fifty-three years of continuous service. A 
reception in his honor was given at the Old Hagerstown Coun- 
try Club, Hagerstown, Md., May 28. Those present included 
C. W. Brown, vice president and general manager of the road, 
and E. R. Bardgett, vice president. Mr. Rowe was credited 
with having established a record in that he had only been absent 
from his duties one day in the entire fifty-three years because 
of sickness. 

R. G. Carlson has been promoted to the position of commer- 
cial agent, D. L. & W., at Chicago, succeeding C. B. Signer, ap- 
pointed special representative. 

Jesse W. Robins, retired railroad official, died in Fort Worth 
June 6, after an illness of nearly two months. He was seventy- 
four years old. At one time he was vice president and general 
manager of the Chicago, Rock Island and Gulf. 

C. T. May, district freight agent, Pennsylvania, at Terre 
Haute, Ind., died June 1. He had been in railroad work for more 
than forty years and was Vice president of the Transportation 
Club of Terre Haute. 

James Keeley, vice president of the Pullman Company, died 
at his home in Lake Forest, IIl., June 7, after an illness of sev- 
eral months. He was sixty-six years old and was a former 
Chicago newspaper editor. 


Doings of the Traffic Clubs 


The annual outing of the York Traffic Club will be held at 
Conewago Inn June 14, There will be a mushball game between 
shippers and carriers, other entertainment, and a full course 
chicken dinner, Golf will be played at the Country Club of York 
in the morning. ‘ 


The Traffic Club of Detroit will have a “Dollar Luncheon” 
at the Book-Cadillac Hotel June 12. The principal speaker will 
be Edward Kunath, narcotic squad inspector, Detroit Police De- 
partment, and there will be a film shown by Don B. Wilson, 
United Air Lines. 


A variety of games and sports for all ages is promised for 
the annual picnic of the Traffic Club of Minneapolis at the Hotel 
Del Ottero, Spring Park, Lake Minnetonka, June 16. Dinner will 
be served in the evening and there will be bridge and dancing. 


The meeting of the Transportation Club of Decatur to be 
held at the Hotel Orlando June 13 will be “Decatur Cartage Com- 
pany Night.” The guest speaker will be J. Paul Kuhn, general 
traffic counsel, Decatur Cartage Company, Chicago, and former 
member of the Illinois Commerce Commission. Golf will be 
played at the Southside Country Club in the afternoon. A large 
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Port Houston stands ready to 
assist the southwestern shippers 
in their transportation problems. 








J. Russell Wait 


Director of the Port 
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turnout is expected, including delegations from Peoria, Spring. 


field, Bloomington, St. Louis and Chicago. 

The Women’s Traffic Club of Greater New York will hold 
its third anniversary dinner at the Park Central Hotel, in the 
rooms of the Traffic Club of New York, June 21. Colonel W. §. 
Battle, Jr., vice-president, Norfolk and Western, Roanoke, Va., 
will speak on “General Nuisances.” There will be music and 
dancing. 








The Traffic Club of Pittsburgh will hold its annual election 
and business meeting in its quarters at the Keystone Athletic 
Club June 11. Robert Main, district freight agent, Canadian 
Pacific, is the candidate for president on the ticket presented 
by the nominating committee. 

C. F. Bielman, president of the White Star Line, has invited 
members of the Motor City Traffic Club of Detroit and their 
families to an excursion to Tashmoo June 18. An attendance of 
twenty-four hundred is expected. 

At a meeting of the Women’s Traffic Club of Los Angeles 
at the Pacific Electric Building June 6 Calvin Smalley, traffic 
manager, American Airways, spoke on “Air Transportation— 
Today and Tomorrow.” 

At a meeting of the Traffic Club of Newark at the Chamber 
of Commerce Building the evening of June 4 the educational 
committee presented a two-act play entitled “Railroading.” 
There was entertainment, It was the last meeting of the season 
and there was an attendance of about two hundred. 


The Traffic Club of Kansas City was invited to a weekly 
luncheon of the Chamber of Commerce of Kansas City June 6 
at which Mathew S. Sloan, chairman of the board, M.-K.-T., was 
guest of honor. 





The program at the weekly luncheon of the Oklahoma City 
Traffic Club at the Oklahoma City Chamber of Commerce June 4 
was arranged by Joe Russell, president of the club. 





July will be vacation month for the Women’s Traffic Club 
of San Francisco. There will be no meeting. 





The Traffic Club of Memphis, Traffic Club of Newark, and 
the Oakland Traffic Club this week notified Secretary Doebber 
of the Associated Traffic Clubs of America that they had ratified 
the resolution in opposition to government ownership of the 
railroads adopted by the national organization at its Birmingham 
meeting. With the exception of the fifth paragraph the resolu- 
tion has been adopted by the Women’s Traffic Club of Chicago. 





The summer outing of the Association of Railroad and Steam- 
boat Agents of Boston, to be held June 16 to 19, will be in the 
form of a boat trip to New York. The party will leave Boston 
the evening of June 16, spending June 17 and 18 in New York, 
and returning to Boston the morning of June 19. Headquarters 
while in New York will be at the Victoria Hotel. 

A meeting of the Junior Traffic Club of Chicago was held 
at the Palmer House June 7. Entertainment included the show- 
ing of a moving picture furnished by the Southern Pacific. 

The Traffic Club of Chicago will have a golf outing at 
Olympia Fields June 14, A special train will be operated over 
the Illinois Central: 

The annual meeting and outing of the Bridgeport Traffic 
Association, set for June 14 at the Mill River Country Club, 
Stratford, Conn., will be a “stag” affair, with golf, quoits, archery, 


and other sports on the program. There will be prizes for win- 


ners. A “Dutch treat’ luncheon will be served and there will 
be dinner and music in the evening. 

Arrangements for the twelfth annual outing of the Birming- 
ham Traffic and Transportation Club at Pineview Beach June 12 
include events for both adults and children. There will be a 
baseball game, tennis, fishing, a bathing beauty review, swimming 
races, and other games and amusements. A barbecue dinner 
in the evening will be followed by bridge and dancing. 








Robert S. Henry, assistant to vice-president, N. C. & St. L., 
addressed the Traffic Club of Atlanta at the Atlanta Athletic 
Club June 4 on “The Position of the Railroads in the Present 
Economic Dilemma.” 






Z. G. Hopkins, representing the Western Railways’ Commit- 
tee on Public Relations, addressed the Traffic Club of Fort. Worth 
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SHIP THROUGH 


WILMINGION 


on the Delaware 





We solicit specific inquiries relating to 
our facilities, our rates and terms. 
Charles H. Gant, Manager 
WILMINGTON MARINE TERMINAL 
Wilmington Delaware 
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Announcing 
The THIRD and REVISED Edition 


OF THE 


TRAFFIC DICTIONARY 


224 Pages (25% larger than last 
edition) ; Handy Pocket-size (ac- 
tual 4144x6 inches); handsomely 
bound in Interlaken Cloth, Gold 
stamped. 

Packed with more than 2,000 
items with useful explanations 
presented in an interesting and 
non-technical way. 


A copy is yours for $1.00 with order, or 
we'll enclose bill for $1.25 with the book. 


SHIPPING SERVICE ORGANIZATION °"="s,cyot tszev'n= 





EXPORTERS, IMPORTERS, 
FORWARDERS 


and others interested in Germany 
are welcome to the free use of the 
German Railroad Freight Infor- 
mation Office. 


A thoroughly equipped bureau for the dissemination 
of informative data of every conceivable kind on export 
and import freight shipments between the United 
States, Canada, Germany and Central Europe. 


1. Advice, free of charge, is given to shippers and im- 
perters regarding freight traffic and tariffs ef Ger- 
many and all countries adjoining Germany. 

- Information may be applied for free of charge re- 
garding favorable transportation opportunities from, 
to, and in transit through Germany. 


3. Irregularities in freight traffic with Germany, as far as 


it concerns routes via the German Railroad Company, 
are investigated on application. 

- Furtherance of effective mutual traffic connections by 
observation of freight traffic in order to establish 
actual demands. 


While all information is given free of charge, it is 
pointed out again that this bureau does not handle any 
forwarding or shipping, and, therefore, inquirers are un- 
der no obligation whatsoever for any services rendered. 


t@ FREE: New Map of Germany “@} 


WRITE TO 


GERMAN RAILROAD COMPANY 


Freight Information Office 


HANS ENGEL, General Representative 
11 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 
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The Strongest Link 
in Distribution 








[: THE TRANSFER of merchandise 
from shipper to consignee time is usu- 
e 9 

— Western ally of utmost importance. Frequently, 
preamp - 7#0r the fulfillment of contracts or the good faith 
pg wer ye of advertising may depend ona few hours 
seatiensaan iguaaaal gained or conserved in delivery. 


States 
ILLINOIS “North Western” has an organization of 
WISCONSIN specialists and every facility for clipping 
MICHIGAN hours from transportation and handling 
MINNESOTA time into, out of or through Chicago or any 


NEBRASKA of the nine states served by its 10,000 miles 
SO. DAKOTA of modern railway. 


NO. DAKOTA May we have an opportunity to serve you 
WYOMING and demonstrate what “North Western” can 
do in the betterment of schedules ? 


For full information ask any 


C. & N. W. Ry. Representative 











NORTH WESTERN 


SHIPS! 


Giant vessels of the American Mail Line, 
the latest word in modern transportation, 
travel with speed and regularity over the 
short, fast route to and from the Orient, 
giving fortnightly service. A President 
Liner leaves Seattle every alternate Satur- 
day; one arrives in Seattle every alternate 
Tuesday, regular as clockwork. 


Always insist that your shipments be made 
via AMERICAN MAIL LINE—thus insuring 
quickest in transit time and lowest insurance cost. 


In addition, a fleet of fast cargo liners augments 
this service with frequent sailings to Japan, China 
and the Philippines. 


For information, apply desk No. 6 
Bl West Breet ..oc cc ccccccevoses New York 
1714 Dime Bank Bldg Detroit 
110 So. Dearborn St.......-+eee0- Chicago 
Union Trust Bldg. Arcade Cleveland 


General Freight Office 
740 Stuart Building...........-+++- Seattle 


AMERICAN 
MAIL LINE 


76 offices in 22 countries at your service 
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CUTS PACKING 
COSTS 65% 


A soft, flexible packing material 

for a wide variety of purposes. 
Gives over twice as much 
yardage as single-faced 
corrugated. 


Write for samples 
and prices. 


CENTRAL FIBRE 


PRODUCTSCO.., Inc. 
108 N, Franklin St., Chicago 


Southern Steamship Company 


(Pioneer Steamship Line to Houston) 


OPERATING FAST FREIGHT SERVICE 
BETWEEN 


Philadelphia, Pa., and Houston, Tex. 


SAILINGS: 
From Philadelphia . . Wednesdays and Saturdays 
From Houston ...... Mondays and Thursdays 


Low Rates Quick Dispatch Thru Package Cars 


GENERAL OFFICES: 
1360 Broad Street Station Bldg., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


MOOREMACK GULF LINES 


WEEKLY SAILINGS 


From BOSTON and PHIL ADELPHIA to TAMPA, NEW ORLEANS end MOBILE 
and vice verse. 


From eer} to NEW ORLEANS and MOBILE direct of transhipment 
PHILADELPHIA end vice versa. 


Between “ ORLEANS and TAMPA 


MOORE and McCORMACK, Inc., Agents 
For rates and other information, epply to the nearest of these offices: 

NEW YORK, 5 Broadway NEW ORLEANS, Canal Bank Bidg. 
PHILADELPHIA, Bourse Bidg. DETROIT, Industriel Bank Bidg. 
BALTIMORE, Seaboard Bidg. CHICAGO, 503 Marquette Bidg. 
TAMPA, Stovall Prof. Bids. MEMPHIS, Cotton Exchange Bids. 
MOBILE, Meaher Bids. PITTSBURGH, Oliver Bidg. 
BOSTON, Plier 40, Hoosec BATON ROUGE, 1758 Government St. 

Docks, Charlestown ST. LOUIS, Railway Exchange Bids. 


QUAKER LINE 


Regular Intercoastal Service 
Between 


New York, Albany, Philadelphia, Norfolk, Baltimore 
and 
Cristobal (Canal Zone), San Diego, 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, Oaklend, 
Alameda, Portland, Seattle and Tacoma 


For Rates, Schedules and other particulars apply 


QUAKER LINE 


17 Battery Place, New York 


ALBANY=—D & H Building CHICAGO—327 So. La Salle St. 
PHI 1A—The Bourse URGH—Gulf rere 
NORFOLK—111 E. Plume Street OlT—General M ids. 
BALTIMORE—Keyser Building DAYTON, OnlO—t 8 @ Riverdale St. 
BOSTON—33 Broad Street EASTON, ’PA.—Drake Building 


June 4 on governmental policies with respect to transportation, 
More than 25,000 miles of trunk line railroad in the west could 
not have been constructed if federal policies in the pioneer 
period had been what they are today with respect to permitting 
them to participate in transcontinental traffic, he said. 


The Traffic Club of New York will move into its new quar. 
ters on the eighteenth and nineteenth floors of the Biltmore 
Hotel June 26. There will be a luncheon at the hotel that noon 
and “open house” in the club rooms in the afternoon. Entertain. 
ment will be provided. Among the guests invited are Governor 
Lehman, Mayor LaGuardia, Ex-Governor Smith, and President 
Williamson, of the New York Central. There will be a golf out- 
ing at the Baltusrol Country Club, Short Hills, N. J., June 19. 


The sixth annual golf outing of the Traffic Club of Wilming. 
ton will be held at the DuPont Country Club June 21. There 
will be prizes for all participating, in addition to the regular 
golf prizes. Luncheon and dinner will be served. 


The Transportation Club of Terre Haute has completed ar- 
rangements for a golf outing at the Terre Haute Country Club 
June 19, 


Complaints 


. 26490. Thomasville Iron Works, Thomasville, Ga., vs. A. C. L. et al. 
Unreasonable rate, cast fron light post, Thomasville, Ga., to 
Washington, D. C. Asks rgparation. (J. W. Belvin, practitioner, 

Moultrie. Ga.) 

. 26515. Eastern Brick Cases. This is an investigation instituted by 
the Commission, on its own motion, into rates on articles in- 
cluded in the uniform brick list and on common brick within offi- 
cial territory. 

26510, western-south class rates. Proceeding initiated by the 
Commission on its own motion pertaining to class rates between 
western trunk line and southern territories. 

. 26528. Forburger Stone Co., Lincoln, Neb., vs. C. I. & L. et al. 

Unreasonable rates and charges, rough stone, Hunters, Oolitic, 
and Bloomington, Ind., to Lincoln, Neb. Asks rates and repara- 
tion. (A. R. Morgan, T. M., 108 W. 35th St., Minneapolis, Minn.) 

. 26529. Acme Tag Co. et al., Minneapolis, Minn., vs. A. C. & Y. 
et al. 

Unreasonable rates and charges, carload shipments of com- | 
modities and less than carload shipments of merchandise, between 
Minneapolis, Minn., and points in Ind., Mich., O., Pa., N. Y., Vt., 
N. H., Me., Mass., R. I., Conn., N. J., Del., Md., Va. and W. Va. 
Ask rates and reparation. (H. A. Archambo, practitioner, 164 N. 
Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 

‘ ~ Ace Petroleum Co. et al., Denver, Colo., vs. A. T. & S. F. 
et al. 

Rates in violation sections 1 and 3, refined petroleum products, 
including fuel oils, from points in Ark., Kan., La., Okla., Tex. and 
Wyo. to Denver, Colorado City, Colorado Springs, Lamar, Pueblo, 
Walsenburg, Trinidad and intermediate points in Colo. Wyo. ship- 
ping pointts preferred. Ask rates and reparation. (D. C. Stone, 
practitioner, Intermountain Traffic Service, Inc., Denver, Colo.) 
. 26531. Application of Boston & Maine Railroad, Canadian Pacific 
Railway Co. and Canadian National Railway Co. for approval of 

a division of net earnings from night passenger service to be 
operated during summer season between Montreal, Portland and 
Kennebunk, Me. 

. 26532. Whitehead Brothers Co., New York, N. Y., vs. N. Y., N. 
H. & H. et al. 

Rates and charges in violation sections 1 and 6, sand, Province- 
town, Mass., to Detroit, Mich. Asks cease and desist order and 
waiver of alleged undercharges. (Charles E. Vose, 80 Federal St., 
Boston, Mass.) 

. 26533. Elk Refining Co., Charleston, W. Va., vs. A. C. & Y et al. 

Rates in violation sections 1 and 3, kerosene and gasoline, Fall- 
ing Rock, W. Va., to points in Ky., Mich., Ind., and O. as com- 
pared with rates from C. F. A. points to points in Ky., Ind., Mich., 
and O. Typical competing origin points are Parkersburg, St. 
Marys, Charleston and Cabin Creek Jct., W. Va., Ashland, Ky., 
and Marietta, O. Asks cease and desist order and reparation. 
(Fayette B. Dow, Willis Crane and Harry S. Elkins, Attys., Mun- 
sey Bldg., Washington, D. C.) 

26534. Standard Sanitary Manufacturing Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., 
vs. C. & E. I. et al. 

Unreasonable rate, sand, Ottawa, Ill., to Louisville, Ky. Asks 
rate and reparation. (T. J. McLaughlin, director of traffic, 816 
S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl.) 

. 26535. The Kroger Grocery & Baking Co., Cincinnati, O., vs. 
Illinois Terminal Co. : ; 

Unreasonable rates, mixed fresh fruits and vegetables, St. Louis, 
Mo., to Peoria, Ill. Asks reparation. (William B. Daly, prac- 
titioner, 35 E. Seventh St., Cincinnati, O.) 

. 26536. Central Fuel Corporation, Chicago, Ill., vs. B. & O. C. T. 
et al. 

Unreasonable rates and charges, coal, points in Ky., Pa., Tenn., 
Va., W. Va., and O., via lakes to South Chicago, and thence by 

rail to Rockford, Til, because of application of emergency sur- 
charge for rail haul from South Chicago to Rockford. Asks 
reparation. (J. D. Pierce, traffic representative, and C. B. Cardy, 
atty., 332 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill.) 

. 26537. Alabama Iron & Steel Shippers’ Conference et al., Bir- 
mingham, Ala., vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 

Unreasonable rates, cast iron pipe, Anniston, Birmingham, Bes- 
semer, East Birmingham, Gadsden, Holt, North Birmingham and 
Tarrant, Ala., and Chattanooga, Tenn., to points in W. T. L. 
territory. Asks cease and desist order and rates. (E. M. Cole, 
t. m., Birmingham, Ala.) 
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Merchandise Storage 


Most Modern Warehouses in 
Chicago, Kansas City and Los Angeles 


CROOKS TERMINAL WAREHOUSES 


: Storage and Distributing of Merchandise of Every Description ; 


We Bind The Traffic World 


In Best Grade Buckram for $2.25 Per Volume (26 Numbers) 


Prompt Service and lity Work Guaranteed 
We Also Bind All Kinds of Publications 


The Book Shop Bindery... 


350-364 West Erie Street 


ATTORNEYS AT LAW 


HARRY C. AMES 


ATTORNEY AT LAW 


Successor to Keene & Ames 


Formerly Attorney and Examiner 
Interstate Commerce Commission 


Transportation Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


H. D. DRISCOLL 


Commerce Counsel and Attorney 
Southern Building 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Oklahoma City Office, Petroleum Bldg. 
Tulsa, Okla., 1503 E. 27th St. 


Practicing 
before the 
INTERSTATE 
COMMERCE 
COMMISSION 
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TRAFFIC MANAGERS 


T. J. MCLAUGHLIN Traffic 
TRAFFIC COUNSELOR and 
Interstate Commerce and State Commission Cases 
Commerce 


Departmental Service 
815 Mills Bldg. Specialists 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
HENRY J. SAUNDERS 


CONSULTING ENGINEER 


Cost and Statistical Analyses—Matters Relating 
to Rates—Consolidations and Valuations 


643 TRANSPORTATION BLDG. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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The Traffic World 


Docket of the Commission 


NOTE—iItems in the Docket marked with an asterisk (*) have 
been added since the last issue of The Traffic World. New assign. 
ments now on the Commission’s docket of dates later than herein 
shown will not bear asterisks when they do appear. Cancellations 
and postponements announced too late to show the change in thie 
Docket will be noted elsewhere. 


June 11—Minneapolis, Minn.—Examiner Cassidy: 
24709—D. G. Divine vs. M. C. R. R. et al. 
24343—Moore Bros. et al. vs. C. B. & Q. R. R. et al. 
June 11—Chicago, Ill._—Examiner Trezise: 
23130—Intrastate rates on bituminous coal between points in Illionis, 
June 11—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Way: 
17287—American Window Glass Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 
20170—National Sash & Door Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 


June 12—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Williams: 
26006—-Tri-State Packers Assn., Inc., et al. vs. Pa. R. R. et al. 


June 12—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Way: 
26401—Huntsville-Sinclair Mining Co. et al. vs. Wab. Ry. et al. 
June 13—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
Fourth Section Application No. 15000—Transcontinental Westbound 
Automobile Rates. 
June 13—Riverside, Calif.—Railroad Commission of State of California: 
Finance No. 10370—Application A. T. & S. F. Ry. for permission to 
abandon its line between Elsinore and Temecula, Calif. 
June.14—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
21377—W. S. Dickey Clay Manufacturing Co. vs. A. & R. R. R. et al. 
26168—Alamo Coal Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 
June 14—Atlanta, Ga.—Director Bartel: 
26483—H. D. Pollard, as receiver of C. of G. Ry. vs. H. A. Page, Jr., 
C. F. Harris, Ft. Benning R. R. et al. 


June 15—Argument dt Washington, D. C.: 
25539—Jule F. Acken et al. vs. Alton R. R. et al. 
25550—American Fruit Growers, Inc., et al. vs. A. & R. R. R. et al. 
26086—Harry A. Crowley et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 
June 15—Greenville, N. C.—Examiner Shanafelt: 
26313—Carolina Shippers’ Association, Inc., et al. 
et al. 


June 16—Argument at Washington, D. 
25772—Houston Oil Co. of Texas vs. 
grouped therewith). 


June 18—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
— Section Application No. 15339—Sugar from Atlantic Seaboard 
‘erritory. 
26092—-Weinberg & Gilbert vs. A. C. L. R. R. et al. 
grouped therewith). 
26109—Biggio, Inc., et al. vs. A. C. D. R. R. et al. 
June 18—Jackson, Miss.—Examiner Cassidy: 
Fourth Section Application No. 15563, filed by I. C. R. R. and Y. 
& M. V. R. R. 
25670—Robert C. Hill, Frank R. Lyon, and Howell Fisher, domicilary 
receivers of Consolidated Coal Co. et al. vs. A. C. & Y. Ry. et al. 
June 18—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Trezise: 
25656—H. W. Showalter, receiver, Continental Coal Co. et al. vs. 
A. C. & Y. Ry. et al. 
June 19—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
25458 and Sub. 1—Granite Cordage Co. et al. vs. Southern Ry. et al. 
— o Sub, 1—Amato & Sons, Inc., et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. 
et a 
June 19—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Boat: 
Fourth Section Application No. 15532—Filed by J. E. Tilford, agent. 


June 20—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Berry: 
25844—-Mississippi Valley Barge Line Co. vs. A. G. S. R. R. et al. 
25849—Mississippi Valley Barge Line Co. vs. A. & S. Ry. et al. 


June 20—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
26074—R. W. Burch, Inc., et al. vs. Ry. Express Agency, Inc., et al. 
26180—Vulcan Detinning Co. vs. N. Y. C. R. R. et al. 
June 21—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
25936—Louis Meyer Co. et al. vs. Erie R. R. et al. 
26279—Carolina Cotton & Woolen Mills Co. et al. vs. Southern Ry. 


et al. 
Finance No, 9782—C. St. P. M. & O. Ry. Abandonment. 


vs. C. & O. Ry. 


Cc. 
M. P. R. R. et al. (and cases 
c 


(and cases 


QPetnnA 


; From—Stamford, South Norwalk, Bridgeport 
New London and Norwich, Conn, 


o—C. F. A., W. T. L., Inter-Mountain, 
. Carolinas, South and Southwest 


Via—CLYDE, OLD DOMINION, SAVANNAH, 
MALLORY and MORGAN S. S. LINES 


THAMES RIVER LINE, INC. 


Pier 31 E. R. NEW YORK CITY 
ERNEST E. FUCHS, Vice-Pres. 
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